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TO 
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CEPT AND EXAMPLE, STROVE TO INCUL- 

CATE IN ME A LARGER RESPECT 
FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


PREFACE 


Produce! Were it but the veriest infinitesimal fragment 
of a product, produce it in God’s name.—Carlyle 


The requirement that every candidate for a 
graduate degree must prepare an acceptable 
thesis is perhaps the most characteristic respect 
in which a graduate curriculum of a univer- 
sity differs from an undergraduate curriculum. 
In the work of the undergraduate curriculum 
the student is guided by his professors at prac- 
tically every step in his work, but in the work 
of the graduate curriculum he is placed more 
and more on his own resources and responsibil- 
ity; moreover, he is expected to show a high 
and constantly increasing degree of intellectual 
independence. Preparing the thesis aids in de- 
veloping this intellectual independence; fur- 
thermore, the quality of the thesis which the 
student produces is one of the best measures 
of the degree of intellectual independence * 
which the student has attained; ergo, it is one 
of the best indexes of whether the student is 
entitled to a graduate degree. 

The preparation of the thesis is calculated 
to give the student intensive and _ scholarly 
training in the collection, the organization, and 
the presentation of material. If the task accom- 
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plishes the results just mentioned, it should not 
be looked upon as only another chore to be 
perfunctorily performed, nor yet as only an- 
other requirement designed to make a graduate 
degree more difficult to secure, but rather 
should be regarded as one of the most worth- 
while types of training which the graduate cur- 
riculum gives. If the present author may be 
permitted to be personal for a moment, he 
would say that, valuable as the other training 
was, he received no training in his experience 
as a graduate student which he needed as much, 
and has used as much, as the training which 
came to him in writing his Master’s and his 
Doctor’s theses; he would testify further that 
he has talked with a legion of other persons 
who give similarly high rank to the thesis re- 
quirement as compared with the other require- 
ments for graduate degrees. 

Most candidates for graduate degrees enter 
into the task of writing their theses with little 
or no idea of methods of procedure, or of 
standards to be met; for many students, the 
writing of the thesis is their first research and 
literary effort: what is expected of them is all 
mystery. ‘The result to them is the loss of a 
large amount of time in writing and re-writing 
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their theses. Moreover, much time and energy 
of the instructors, who must direct the writing 
of theses, are consumed in pointing out again 
and again shortcomings in such matters as the 
organization of statistical tables, the citation 
of authorities, the general organization of the 
thesis, and the arrangement of the bibliogra-_ 
phy; still more, these directions must be given 
to each tyro in thesis writing. ‘There should 
be—in fact, there 1s—a better way of securing 
and of giving the directions just mentioned. 

Those persons who are writing theses are in 
need of, and are entitled to, stimulation, guid- 
ance, and help, and it would seem that much 
of this assistance could be obtained through 
written directions and suggestions if such were 
available. It is the chief purpose of this book, 
therefore, to record some directions and sug- 
gestions, which it is hoped may be serviceable 
not only to those persons who are writing theses 
but also to those persons who are directing the 
writing of them. Most of the suggestions, it 
is thought, will be found helpful in the prepa- 
ration of other scientific treatises as well as 
theses. 

Although the content of the thesis is not neg- 
lected in the book, the major emphasis of the 
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book is placed on the matter which, common 
observation has shown, causes the student the 
greatest trouble, namely, the literary style of 
the thesis. It is believed that the book contains 
a fairly comprehensive, reasonably harmoni- 
ous, and withal practical, set of rules and sug- 
gestions on the preparation of theses and other 
scientific papers... Manifestly, however, the 
book cannot claim to cover every point, nor 
to utter the final-word on those points which 
it does cover. Many matters not here included 
must be taken for granted, and common sense 
must always be used in applying to each situ- 
ation as it occurs the rules and suggestions 
herein set forth. Rules of rhetoric and gram- 
mar have not been included, because such helps 
are already available in many other textbooks, 
handbooks, and manuals. 


The’ book could hardly have been prepared 
without the many helpful suggestions which 
were received from numerous sources. Some 
printed and mimeographed suggestions—few 
though they were—were gladly made available 
by the deans of various graduate schools and 
departments of universities. Many suggestions 


+The suggestions have been written with the Mas- 
ter’s thesis particularly in mind; they are generally 
applicable, however, to the Bachelor’s thesis and to 
the Doctor’s thesis. 
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were also freely given by several professors 
and reference librarians of various universi- 
ties. For the assistance just mentioned the 
author is greatly indebted. The author is par- 
ticularly indebted to his former colleague, Pro- 
fessor B. R. Buckingham, whose sympathetic 
interest, incisive criticisms, and kind sugges- 
tions were an invaluable help in preparing the 
first edition of the book. In preparing this, 
the revised, edition of the book, much valuable 
assistance, particularly on editorial matters, 
was given by Miss Josephine MacLatchy, edi- 
torial assistant of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University, and the 
author gratefully acknowledges that help. Al- 
fred O. Brown, of the Public School Publish- 
ing Company, gave many suggestions for the 
improvement of Chapter VII, and that help is 
hereby acknowledged. He is also indebted to 
his students who, through their requests for in- 
formation on the methods of research and the 
technique of writing theses and other scientific 
papers, have been the inspiration for most of 
the suggestions. For any errors, heresies, or 
other shortcomings which the book may con- 
tain the author is alone responsible. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO | WARD G. REEDER 
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- GHAPTER I 
toe NATURE OF THE. THESIS 


THE THESIS AS A WoRK OF SCIENCE, OR 
oF ART 


_ The thesis as a scientific document.—In all 
universities of the world, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, a thesis is considered 
to be a report of a research on a given prob- 
lem or topic. A thesis is, therefore, a scientific 
document. It is presumed that the author of 


the thesis stands ready to defend his work with §“ 


the data which have been collected and organ- 
ized; indeed, those data themselves are the 
best—perhaps they are the only—defense of 
the thesis. It is presumed also that a thesis, 
particularly a Doctor’s thesis, will be ‘‘a con- 
tribution to existing knowledge.” This contri- 
bution to existing knowledge may be made in 
one or both of the following ways: (1) by® 
the derivation of a new method or technique, 
or by the improvement of an old method or 
technique; (2) by the use of an old method or 
technique in making a scholarly collection and 
organization of data on a given problem or 
i! 
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topic. If it be insisted that a thesis, particu- 
larly one for the Bachelor’s or for the Mas- 
ter’s degree, cannot always be expected to be 
a contribution to existing knowledge, certainly 
in all cases it should be expected to be a schol- 
arly document worthy of the degree for which 
it is submitted. 

The thesis as a work of art.—The defini- 
tion of a thesis which has just been given seems 
to close the door to theses, which, though they 
might be works of art and might make real 
contributions, are not scientific documents. For 
example, the definition apparently closes the 
door against the student who might create a 
great novel, an immortal poem, a beautiful 
painting, a great music-composition, an inspir- 
ing architectural design, or a famous work of 
sculpture, and submit such as a thesis. For uni- 
versities to close the door to such contributions 
would be a serious mistake. Instead of clos- 
ing it, the door should be left wide-open for 
every type of creative genius—that person in 
ten thousand or ten million—, and perhaps 
university requirements for graduate degrees 
should be reformulated to make it clear to 
every student that the “latch string is always 
out” to the creative genius. 
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In brief, our universities should encourage 
in every practicable way all efforts at creative 
work, and they should never be guilty of 
formulating requirements which would dis- 
courage, stifle, or kill such efforts. Who will 
say that the artist has made a lesser contribu- 
tion to civilization than the scientist? A world 
constituted of all science and no art would be 
a cold, unfeeling, unlovely, and futile habitat ;. 
no one would care to live in that world which 
would be void of beauty and inspiration. — 


THE NATURE AND PuRPOSE OF RESEARCH 


What research is—An excellent statement 
of the boundaries, the nature, and the purpose’ 
of research and science is found in an inaugu- 
ral address of a university president; because 
the statement is helpfully pertinent it is quoted 
herewith :4 

There exists in the public mind much uncer- 
tainty as to the nature and purpose of research. 
The problem of research is the problem of searching 
for the truth—of searching for what is ‘so,’ as the 
man in the street would probably express it. It is 
not a search for those fragments of truth which 
have already been found and are now described in 
books, more or less scarce, or obscure, but a search 


1W. W. Campbell, ‘‘ Universities and the Truth,’’ 
School and Society, XX (September 6, 1924), pp. 294-295. 
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for existing truth which has not yet been found by 
anybody. A professor engaging in research work 
is looking for something that already exists. He 
does not invent the truth, he does not develop the 
truth, he does not do anything whatever to the truth 
except to uncover it or discover it, and expose it 
to the comprehension of his fellowmen... . 


We must guard against a too narrow use of the 
words ‘research’ and ‘science.’ When a scientist is 
spoken of, most people have the chemist or biologist 
or astronomer or the modern farmer in mind. The 
chances are that they will leave out the student of 
Greek or of the history of religions; and that is 
frequently a mistake. A classical scholar who de- 
votes himself seriously to the study of the evolution 
of the Latin language, or who searches for the forces 
which produced the wonderful Greek civilization, 
and for the other forces which later operated to de- 
stroy it, is as truly a scientist as he who studies 
X-rays or the decomposition of radium. If a pro- 
fessor of history endeavors to trace the effects of 
the continuous working of ethnic, economic, climatic, 
religious, and other forces upon the development of 
nations and civilizations, he is a real scientist. A 
scientist is one who studies any subject with due 
and impartial regard to the facts, and always with 
reference to cause and effect. 


What research is not.— There is, of course, 
much waste, sham, and pretense in our efforts 
at research. Probably only a small percentage 
of the research endeavors of our scholars ad- 
vances human progress; but, the small per- 
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centage which does advance human progress 
more than pays the way of the valueless re- 
search. If space permitted, and if we were not 
afraid of being trite, we could discuss at length - 
the importance of research in a progressing 
civilization. A trenchant plea for more valu- 
able research, together with an attack on so- 
called research, which in fact is not research, 
is made in a recent editorial of the School of 
Education Record, of the University of North 
Dakota; that statement follows:! 


We have heard much during the last few years 
of what is called ‘research. ‘True and. genuine 
research is one of the finest performances of human 
intelligence and ingenuity. But 99 percent of the — 
so-called ‘research’ in both undergraduate and grad- 
uate work is far from research: indeed, much of 
it is a veritable ‘idol of the theatre.’ The work of. 
some men is genuine research; but where you find 
one such piece of work you will find thousands and 
thousands of mediocre students who are kept 
busy collecting and collating, in small puttering- 
ways and sometimes with the scissors, work that 
is passed off and palmed off in ponderous theses 
as research. It would remind one of Carlyle’s 
saying that ‘some people are noted for fussy lit- 
tleness and an infinite deal of nothing.’ Professors 
set students to collecting data that might be gath- 
ered by an eighth-grade pupil and call it research. 


*Quoted from Educational Research Bulletin, V 
(October 6, 1926), p. 302. 
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The result is only what is of common knowledge 
and in most cases it leads nowhere. As someone 
has aptly said of such research, ‘It is trying to find 
out for the hundredth time what everybody knows 
and then expressing it in language which nobody 
understands.’ Much of the so-called research work 
is absolute inflation, and the theses embodying it 
very soon find their place on musty and dusty 
shelves to be heard of no more. 

One often wonders if there is not so much pre- 
tension and inflation in the whole modern educa- 
tional world that there is very likely to be a ‘blow- 
out’ in the near future: it would suggest the truth 
of Atsop’s fable of the frog. Nearly every institu- 
tion and every department seems to be ‘playing’ re- 
search in order to exploit itself in a public and 
advertising way: they must know that much of it 
is only a game. 

I know that when one strikes at one extreme 
he is likely to be accused of the other extreme by 
those who are unable to think straight, to infer 
sanely, and to interpret justly. It is only the sham 
work that I am hitting—there is nothing finer than 
genuine research and artistic expression and 
formulation. 

There is now a woeful and lamentable amount 
of this sham work in the academic world. There 
is so much froth and foam and so little body, so 
much chaff and so little wheat, so much verbiage and 
so little that is new, so much ‘hot air’ and so few re- 
freshing breezes, so much pretension and so little - 
realization, so much mere propaganda, personal, de- 
partmental, and social, that it is not surprising that 
the keen practical man in the world of deeds looks 
upon it all as merely academic and visionary. 
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MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENTIFIC 
~DocUMENTS 


If it is to be a scientific document, and most 
universities require that it shall be such, the 
thesis should bear the earmarks of such docu- 
ments. Among the most characteristic of 
those earmarks are the following: 


Accuracy.—Because of the harm which it 
may do in disseminating erroneous informa- 
tion, an investigation which is not accurate is 
worse than no investigation—in fact, such an 
investigation is unforgiveable. It is worth 
emphasizing that all statistical data of the 
thesis should be collected, organized, and re- 
ported with meticulous care. It is a good plan 
to check and to recheck all statistical data of 
the investigation until the author has complete 
confidence in their accuracy. An adoption of 
the plan just mentioned will save an author 
many embarrassments in having to apologize 
for any inaccuracies when they have been 
brought to light by other more careful work- 
ers. Moreover, all names, titles, and similar © 
information should be exactly correct, because 
it is possible for an author to be inaccurate in 
matters other than the use of statistical data. 
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Typists and compositors, who type or set up 
the manuscript, are human and they therefore 
have the human propensity for making errors; 
their work, therefore, should be carefully 
checked. An author is responsible for super- 
vising and checking the work of all his agents; 
any errors which they make and which he does 
not correct, will be charged against him. An 
author’s reputation as_a scholar depends very 
largely on the carefulness with which his work 
is done. It is impossible to secure and to main- 
tain an enviable reputation as a scholar when | 
inaccurate work is produced. It is better not 
to have a reputation than to have a bad reputa- 
tion; a bad reputation is more difficult to live 
down than a good reputation is to acquire. 


Objectivity —The thesis should be objective, 
not subjective, in its method; that is, real 
facts and verifiable evidence (objective data) 
must buttress the document, and not merely 
the unsupported opinion (subjective data) of 
the writer. Subjective statements such as “I 
_ believe that was the cause and this is the result” 
should usually be avoided in a thesis. For the 
establishment of any point, only objective data 
can be relied upon. If the author’s opinions 
are given, they should either be supported with 
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data collected in the investigation of the thesis 


problem, or the reader should be cited to other 
investigations which substantiate the opinions 
expressed. It is well to keep in mind that facts 
and evidence can solve, or help to solve, prob- 
lems, but mere opinion can never solve them. 
However, on many topics at present,—perhaps 


on some topics it will always be thus—only , — 


opinion can be secured as evidence; in such 
instances, opinion—particularly the opinion of 
several qualified persons—may be used as evi- 
dence, but it should not be used as conclusive 
evidence; someone has aptly said that “the 
ignorance of many is of less value than the 
intelligence of a few.’”’ Most theses, particu- 
larly when first submitted for professorial 
criticism, have as one of their greatest short- 
comings the violation of the principle of 
objectivity. 

Impartiality —An author should not permit 
any prejudices, feelings, and preconceived no- 
tions about the thesis problem to vitiate his 
work on the problem. He should not start out 
to prove that a certain theory is the correct 
theory, but should start out to find, and be in- 
terested only and always in finding, the truth. 
Only the truth is wanted, and it should be as- 
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siduously and impartially sought and recorded 
however much against the author’s feelings, 
personal interests, or anything else it may be. 
If there are two or more sides to the question 
being investigated—and there frequently are— 
the author should be fair to all sides. The 
aim should be to discover and report “the truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” St. Paul’s ad- 
monition, “Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good,” is another way to express the 
aim which should always guide the scientist. 
This penchant for the truth is the guiding aim 
of all true scientists, all other aims being corol- 
lary and secondary to it. 


Verification—The investigation should be 
so reported that, if desired, it may be readily 
duplicated and verified by some other person. 
Therefore, the method of attack employed, the 
sources of data used, and other aspects of the 
investigation, should be carefully indicated. 
Frequently, those data of minor import, which, 
if presented in the thesis would tend to clutter 
it, may well be filed somewhere, say, in the 
university library where they would be readily 
available, if needed, to other investigators. 


Readability —Although it may be most ex- 
cellent, research which is not read will not af- 
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fect society much, if any. Every scientific | 
document should, therefore, be written in a 
readable and attractive style. Moreover, the 
scientist owes it to society to try to make his 
material available to as large a group of read- 
ers as possible. When an author has ascer- 
tained the truth he has accomplished his chief 
task, but his task is not finished until he has 
made his discoveries known to his fellowmen. 
As the reader progresses through this book, he 
will observe that most of the suggestions of 
the book are calculated to help the student 
make his thesis more readable. 


SomME CoMMON VIOLATIONS OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE 


Some common violations of the aforemen- 
tioned characteristics of scientific documents 
are listed below; these and other violations 
should be carefully avoided. 


The author stating his opinion as a fact with- 
out any evidence, or without sufficient evi- 
dence, to support the opinion.—Example: “I 
am sure that the script method of presenting 
words in spelling lessons is better than the 
print method.” 
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A statement such as the foregoing, unless it 
is supported with objective evidence, is merely 
an opinion and, therefore, cannot be expected 
to establish any point. For an author to give 
his opinion on any matter is easy, but to jus- 
tify the opinion—particularly to justify it by 
means of objective data—well, that is a differ- 
ent matter! In scientific treatises, if opinions 
are given, they should be stated only as opin- 
ions, not as facts. 

Stating the opinion of a reputed, or so-called, 
authority as a fact.—Hxample: “Professor 
Smith, a noted physicist, has given his opin- 
ion that the Einstein theory is correct, there- 
fore, the theory cannot be successfully as- 
sailed.” | 

The foregoing statement illustrates the 
unfortunately common tendency to accept as 
truth the opinion of a reputed, or so-called, 
‘authority. Of course, the chances are large 
that an outstanding authority will always have 
evidence to support his statements; if he does 
not have such evidence, then his pronounce- 
ments can be accepted as opinions only, not as 
» facts. Someone has facetiously remarked, but, 
likely with considerable truth, that “one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s, probably 
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slightly better.’ The theory that “the king 
cannot be wrong or do wrong” has no place 
in science. 

Stating the opinion of a committee as a 
truth—Example: “The committee has de- 
cided that the best work can be accomplished in 
high-school classes which have no more than 
thirty pupils.” 

Many people believe that the opinions of 
committees, particularly the opinions of those 
committees composed of persons of eminence, 


should always be accepted as truth. It should’, 


be evident, however, that even a “congress of 
notables,” however honest and diligent in 
searching for the truth the members of it may 
be, can go astray in its search for the truth. 
Frequently the vote of a committee will have 
been arrived at through a series of compro- 
mises—compromises which have done violence 
to the truth. 


The function of the scientist is to discover |! 


the whole truth and to make it known to his 
fellowmen; the function is not to discover half 
truth, nor is it to compromise the truth in any 
regard. ‘T'wo plus two equals four, and any 
mental juggling which would attempt to make 
two plus two equal three, five, or some other 
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amount can never be accepted by a true scien- 
tist. In the realm of science a thing is true 
or not true, the vote of a “congress of notables” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Stating the opinion of the majority as a 
fact—F'xample: ‘Most people believe that 
consolidated schools are more pedagogical and 
less expensive than one-teacher schools, there- 
fore, it has been proved that consolidated 
schools are better.”’ 

The only comment needed on the foregoing 
statement is that the opinion of the majority 
does not necessarily establish truth. The opin- 
ion of the majority has frequently been proved 
untenable. One of the worst incubuses of 
progress, past and present, has been and is the 
wide-spread belief that the opinion of the 
majority settles a question. ‘There is always 
unrest—and this is fortunate—until a question 
is correctly decided; there will always be a 
place in the world for heretics, questioners, 
and “doubting Thomases.” 

Reasoning from analogy—Fxample: “It 
has been demonstrated that rats, guinea pigs, 
dogs, monkeys, and other animals learn by this 
method, therefore, it may be concluded that 
children learn by the same method.” 
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The false logic in the foregoing statement 
is evident. The only sure way in which to as- 
certain how children learn is to experiment on 
them, not on rats, guinea pigs, dogs, monkeys, 
and other animals. Experimentation, with 
children as subjects, might prove that children 
learn in an entirely different manner from the 
animals mentioned. 


Reasoning from silence.—Fixample: ‘‘The 
tale that Washington cut down his father’s 
cherry tree has never been disproved, there- 
fore, the tale must be accepted as fact.” 


Even though a belief has not been disproved, 
that fact does not necessarily prove that the 
belief is correct. Information is sometimes 
apocryphal. We cannot be sure whether a be- 
lief is tenable or untenable until all the avail- 
able evidence on the belief has been collected. 
Concerning the story of Washington and the 
cherry tree, it would be as logical to say that, 
“The tale that Washington cut down _ his 
father’s cherry tree has never been proved true, 
therefore, the tale cannot yet be accepted as 
Pacts 


Omission of evidence contrary to a certain 
theory which the author supports.—Such omis- 
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sion of evidence may be either intentional or 
> unintentional, but in either case, it evinces 
unscientific work. The scientist must take a 
judicial attitude, not a prejudiced attitude. 


Failure to indicate how and where data were 
secured.—Failure to indicate how and where 
data were secured makes an investigation un- 
verifiable, and, therefore, unscientific. 


Insufficient data.—A thesis which has in- 
sufficient data lacks substance and makes it 1m- 
possible for its author to formulate conclusions 
with any probability of accuracy. 

Inaccurate or vague citations, quotations, 
dates, names, titles, etc. — Inaccurate data 
often cause inconvenience to the _ reader, 
cheapen the efforts of scientific workers gen- 
erally, and always injure the reputation of an 
author who is responsible for such data. 


Wrong interpretation of data.—One of the 


“most common mistakes which untrained and 


careless research workers make is to state pos- 
sible facts as probable facts, or worse still,. to 
state possible facts, or probable facts, as cer- 
tain facts. Another common mistake, which is 
made particularly by authors of statistical and 
experimental theses, is to conclude that when 
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a correlation exists between two sets of data 
there is a causal relation between the data. 
Obviously a causal relation cannot be claimed 
to exist until such a relation has been proved. 
It must be proved which set of data, that is, 
which factor, is cause and which is effect; 
until that is done, it cannot be known whether 
a correlation is causal or merely coincidental. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS! 


1. What is a thesis? Do-you think that an artis- 
tic work such as a music-composition, a novel, a 
painting, or a work of sculpture should be accepted 
as a thesis? Why or why not? For the typical stu- 
dent, would it be as easy to prepare, and to secure 
approval of, a thesis which is a work of art as one 
that is a scientific document? Why? Which type 
of thesis would be easier for the student’s professors 
to appraise? Why? 

2. Many university catalogues say that “the 
thesis shall make a contribution to existing knowl- 
edge”; this statement is almost universally ap- 
plied to the Doctor’s thesis, and less frequently to 
the Master’s thesis. What does it mean to make a 
“contribution to existing knowledge”? Could a work 
of art, such as a painting or a music-composition, 
make a contribution to existing knowledge? Explain. 


*It will probably be helpful to the student, after he 
has read a given chapter of the book, to answer the 
questions at the close of that chapter. A few questions, 
which are designed to help the student review the more 
important points of the chapter, are found at the close 
of each chapter. 
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3. What are the purposes of the thesis require- 
ment? Under what conditions, if any, do you think 
that the thesis requirement should be waived? Ex- 
plain. Under what conditions, if any, may the thesis 
requirement be waived in your university? 

4. What are the outstanding characteristics 
which a scientific document, such as a thesis, should 
possess? Explain each characteristic and justify 
its inclusion in your list. 

5. Mention several examples of common viola- 
tions of the principles of scientific procedure which 
you have seen in scientific documents. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SELECTION, DELIMITATION, 
AND PLANNING OF THE 
PROBLEM 


SELECTING THE PROBLEM 


Responsibility for selecting the problem.— 
The responsibility for selecting the thesis prob- 
lem should be on the student, not on his in- 
structors. The selecting of the problem and 
the planning of the attack upon it are as im- 
portant in the training of the student as is 
the solving of the problem; in fact, a problem 
has been largely solved when the correct 
method of attacking it has been determined. 
An excellent index of the ability of the student 
to do graduate work is the extent to which he 
is able to see and to discover problems in his 
major field. The foregoing recommendation 
is not meant to imply that problems should not 
be called to the attention of students—quite 
the contrary is meant. Consultations with in- 
structors on practicable thesis problems are 
always desirable, but, in order that the stu- 
dent may receive full benefit from the prepa- 
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ration of the thesis, it should be expected that 
he do the actual selecting of the problem. 

Just yesterday the way in which a thesis 
problem should be selected was exemplified by 
one of the graduate students of the author. 
That student came to the office and asked 
whether he might talk about a thesis problem. 
He was invited to proceed with his talking. 
One of the most refreshing characteristics of 
that conference was that the student had 
“something to talk about’: he had in mind 
three or four live problems on which he might 
write a thesis. We took time to discuss each 
problem pro and con, and to weigh each prob- 
lem against the others, with the result that it 
was not long until the student had tentatively 
selected the problem which seemed the best. 
Such a student is the pride of an instructor; 
he gives evidence that he knows where he is 
going and that he will arrive at his destination 
without much wasted time and energy. 

Now contrast the student just mentioned 
with a second type of graduate student who 
comes to a professor’s office and announces, 
or admits, that he can’t think of a suitable 
thesis problem, and requests the professor to 
assign him a problem. When such a student 
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appears, and he does appear quite often, a pro- 
fessor is usually in doubt whether the student 
has the ability and the ambition to write an 
acceptable thesis; it is not always true, but 
usually such a student is incompetent, or lazy, | 
and sometimes he is both incompetent and 
lazy; he would be happy to have his professors 
do his thinking for him. 


Making a written record of live problems.— 
In order that live problems may not be for- 
gotten, it is a good plan for the student to 
make a written record of all such problems as 
they come to mind in the course of classroom 
lectures and discussion, or through reading, 
or by other means. ‘The present author has 


followed for several years the practice of writ- 4y.1.co» 
ing on a filing card a statement of each par- |” : ae 
ticularly live and unsolved problem in his field i “i } 


which occurs to him; he finds that list of prob- 
lems to be particularly helpful in guiding both 
his personal research work and that of his stu- 
dents. Unless an appropriate plan for making 
a written record of them is followed, problems 
come to mind, then flit away frequently never 
to return; an idea is an elusive thing, and for 
permanence it must be placed in writing. 
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When to select the problem.—The problem 
should be selected and work begun on it as 
early in the student’s graduate course as pos- 
sible—during the first weeks, if at all possible. 
An early selection of the problem will give 
the student more time to mature his thought 
_ on the problem, and the result will be a better 
thesis. A hastily produced thesis is almost 
always poor, and, if poor, it is everlastingly 
to the discredit of both the student who pro- 
duces it and the university which accepts it. 
It should not be forgotten that a thesis once 
written, and accepted cannot be recalled and 
rewritten; on the contrary, it must remain as 
a monument, good or bad, to the student and 
the university. 

Criteria for selecting the problem.—Much 
thought will be necessary on the part of the 
student if a suitable problem is to be selected, 
and still more thought will be necessary if the 
most suitable problem is to be chosen. The best 
type of student will have in mind several prob- 
lems which he might pursue, and his task, 
therefore, will not be that primarily of secur- 
ing a problem, but rather it will be that of 
selecting the problem. In this fortunate di- 
lemma the student must carefully weigh each 
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problem against every other problem, and un- 


der the guidance of his major professor he 


must select the problem which seems best. 
When selecting the problem the following cri- 
teria, among others, should be kept in mind: 


The novelty of the problem.—That is, how 
much work, if any, has already been done on 
the general problem and will further work on 
it be helpful? Before plunging into a prob- 
lem, the student should make sure that he is 
not duplicating, unawares at least, the work 
of someone, particularly the work of some- 
one who has made a scholarly investigation of 
the problem; moreover, an attempt should be 
made to ascertain whether any other person 
is now working on the proposed problem. The 
time of scientific workers is too valuable to 
- spend in working on problems which have al- 
ready been sufficiently investigated, or are now 
being investigated, by other workers. How- 
ever, stich considerations as the discovery of 
new methods and techniques, which methods 
and techniques were not extant at the time 

of making a given investigation, might make 
it advisable to duplicate in part an earlier 
investigation for verification or for further 
discoveries. 


< 
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The student’s interest in the problem.—lIt 
goes without saying that a problem should be 
selected in which the student already has inter- 
est, or in which he can soon create an inter- 
est. It is curiously true that work on almost 


-any problem soon becomes interesting, and 


grows increasingly interesting, to the true re- 
search scholar. Someone has aptly said that 
“there are no uninteresting subjects; there are 
only uninterested persons.” 


The practical value of research on the prob- 
lem to the student and to other persons.— 
Other matters being equal, an attempt should 
be made to select a problem whose solution 
will be of the greatest practical value to the 
student and to other persons as well. No re- 
search—scholarly and real research is meant, 
of course,—lacks practical value; but some 
research has more practical value than other. 


The student’s special qualifications to attack 
the problem.—That is, does the student have 


‘the special qualifications requisite for an ef- 


fective attack upon the proposed problem, or 
would he do better to select another problem 
on which his special qualifications could show 


' to better advantage? It should be noted that 
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the attack on some problems requires large 
ability in statistical method; on others, un- 
usual power of description is needed; on 
others, large knowledge of experimental pro- 
cedure is demanded; on others, thorough fa- 
miliarity with the historical method is needed ; 
and on still others, other special abilities are 
required. 


The availability of data on the problem.— 
That is, are data which bear on the problem 
available and reasonably accessible? It should 
be noted that data on some problems are diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure. If at all 
possible the use of a questionnaire in securing 
data should be avoided. 


The cost of investigating the problem.—To 
secure data on many problems requires an ex- © 
penditure of money as well as of time; in 
fact, some problems require a large expendi- 
ture of money—money for reference books, 
experimental apparatus, postage, clerical ser- 
vice, or other materials and services. All of 
such expense must usually be borne by the 
student. Thus, can be seen the importance of 
the student carefully estimating the cost of 
completing a proposed problem, and of weigh- 
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ing the cost against his financial resources and 
against the value of the problem. 


The time which the investigation of the prob- 
lem will probably require——The time which 
will probably be required to complete the prob- 
lem is, of course, a minor consideration 1n 
selecting a problem; the practical value of the 
problem, the student’s interest in the problem, 
and similar considerations, are of vastly 
greater importance than time. ‘Time, how- 
ever, should be kept in mind when the prob- 
lem is being selected, for after a problem has 
been undertaken it must be completed in the 
most scholarly manner whatever the amount 
of time required. | 


DELIMITING THE PROBLEM 

Importance of delimiting. —Since well-de- 
fined limits of the problem are necessary for 
the effective collection, organization, evalua- 
tion, and interpretation of data on a problem, 
it is usually advisable, after the general prob- 
» lem has been decided upon, to delimit it. A 
delimitation of the problem implies, among 
other things, an accurate and clear statement 
of the problem. Thus, not “The Teaching of 
Spelling” as a statement of a thesis problem, 
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but, “The Script versus the Print Method of °° 
Presenting Words in Spelling.” The latter “ 
statement of a problem in the pedagogy of 
spelling would be definite, and, if followed, 
would prevent the common mistake of taking 
in too much territory; moreover, it would 
prevent “fluttering in all directions and flying 
in none.” 

Proper amount of delimitation.—An investi- 
gation should arrive somewhere, should estab- 
lish some point or points, and this usually can- 
not be accomplished unless the general prob- 
lem is delimited. A problem sufficiently lim- 
ited in scope for the student to attack it ex- 
haustively should be selected. A thesis is not 
an essay, and the effusiveness of the typical 
essay should be avoided in preparing it. On 
the contrary, the less common mistake of de- 
fining the problem so narrowly that: it is hope- 
lessly isolated from every other topic should 
be avoided. The broader implications of prob- 
lems selected for research must be kept in mind 
by the student if he is to do practical and in- 
teresting work and if he is to avoid being 
merely a research drudge. Not to keep in mind 
the broader implications of problems and the 
relations of the problems to other fields of 
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knowledge would be as absurd as would be the 
play, Hamlet, with Hamlet as the only char- 
acter on the stage. 


PLANNING THE ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 


Importance of planning.—All details of at- 
tacking the problem, from its beginning to its 
completion, should be carefully planned before 
work is begun on the problem. Unless this 
planning is carried out, disappointments in such 
matters as securing data and choice of methods 
will be frequent. Failure to do this prelimi- 
nary planning will likely necessitate that either 
the whole investigation or a large part of it be 
repeated, and that would mean a waste of time, 
labor, and frequently, unnecessary expense. 

Admitting that the trial and error method 
is the only method which can be used on 
many problems—particularly experimental 
problems—, nevertheless, careful planning | 
will reduce to a minimum the necessity for 
relying on that method. A definite and com- 
plete outline of the problem should be pre- 
pared before work is begun on the problem; 
such outline may then be revised in pursuing 
the problem as necessity demands. An outline 
will aid in securing proportion, in. avoiding 
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superfluity, and in preventing wandering. All 
the eminent scientists plan their work with 
great care; if eminent scientists thus plan their 
work, how much more necessary it is for the 
novice to plan his work with great care. 


A general outline of the thesis—The follow- 
ing is a general outline which may be adapted 
to the needs of most research problems. Such 
an outline should be worked out in detail to 
meet the special needs of the particular prob- 
lem which is being investigated. 


Title—A title which consists of as few 
words as possible—yet words that indicate as 
accurately and comprehensively as possible the 
contents of the manuscript—should be selected. 
The title should be designed to attract the at- 
tention of prospective readers, but it should 
not be misleading to prospective readers. 


Introduction.—The introduction should not 
be disproportionately long, nor should any part 
of it, as is often the case, be prolix. The in- 
troduction might well include the following: 
(1) a statement of the problem and an exact 
delimitation of it; also a mention of the im- 
portance of the problem; (2) a statement of 


any work which has already been done on the 
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problem or on closely related problems by other 
investigators; and (3) a description of the 
data and the methods which are used in the 
investigation; if it is thought best, a brief 
statement of the data and the methods may 
be made in the introduction, then a more de- 
tailed description of them may be made-as 
needed in later sections of the manuscript. 


Data and results —The presentation of the 
data and the results will, of course, require the 
major portion of the manuscript; in that part 
of the manuscript the following matters should 
be presented: (1) a detailed organization of 
the data of the investigation and a mention of 
how the data were secured; and, (2) an in- 
terpretation of the data. 


Summary.—The summary should show suc- 
cinctly the more important findings, and should 
state the conclusions, of the investigation. For 
a more detailed statement of what a summary 
should contain, the reader is referred to be 
87 and 88 of this book. 


‘‘Browsing’’ through some good theses.—To 
discover how the authors of those theses out- 
lined and attacked their problems, it will be 
helpful for the student to “browse” through 
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some of the better theses which have been 
prepared, and which will probably be on file 
in the university library. The student’s in- 
structors will be glad to suggest some of these 
better theses. | 

In this examination of theses, the student 
should not secure the notion, as some students 
tend to do, that the aim is to prepare a thesis 
as good only as the typical one, for the typi- 
cal thesis—even the best one, for that matter— 
may be of such poor quality that a particularly 
able student would not care to admit having 
written it. The aim should be to prepare a 
thesis which excels even the best in both con- 
tent and form; the aim should not be merely 
to “get by.” Only by. the student keeping in 
mind the ideal just mentioned can increasingly 
eminent scholarship result. 


TYPES OF THESES 


A categorical classification of theses cannot 
be made, because few theses are wholly of one 
type. In fact, most theses, although they may 
use primarily the technique of one method of 
research, nevertheless use to some extent all or 
most of the various methods of research. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the “unity 
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of spirit” of a thesis may oftentimes be in- 
jured by the use in it of too many different 
methods of research. Most theses are pri- 
marily, if not wholly, of one of the three fol- 
lowing types: 


Experimental.—In the experimental type of 
thesis, an experiment is performed according 
to correct experimental procedure to ascer- 
tain the effect or effects of a given factor or 
factors on another factor or factors. Ex- 
amples: The Effect of Different Migpesmo: 
Soil on Growing Corn;” “The Relation Be- 
tween the Physical Condition of Children and 
Their Ability to Learn.” | 


Historical.—An historical thesis uses the his- 
torical method of research and traces for a 
given period of time the development of a 
given situation or situations. Examples: “A 
History of the Democratic Party in the United 
States from 1828 to 1920;” “The Evolution 
of the Office of County Superintendent of 
Schools in the United States from 1835 to 
1929.” 

Descriptive—In the descriptive type of 
thesis, an attempt is made to describe a present 
situation in such a way that it will be entirely 
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intelligible. Examples: “Distribution of In- 
come in the United States in 1929;”’ “The 
Legal Status of the Business Manager of 
Schools in the United States in 1929.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Should the student, or the student’s pro- 
fessors, select the problem for the thesis? Why? 

2. What advantages would there be in the stu- 
dent making, as they come to mind, a written rec- 
ord of live and possible problems? 

3. When should the problem be selected? Why? 

4. Mention and discuss briefly the more im- 
portant criteria which the student should keep in 
mind in selecting a problem? 

5. What is meant by the delimitation of a prob- 
lem? Why is this delimitation necessary in most 
problems? Can a problem be delimited too much? 
Explain. 

6. Why should the problem be planned from be- 
ginning to end before work is begun on it? 

7. What general criteria should the title of the 
thesis meet? What should the introductory section 
or chapter of the thesis contain? 


CHAPTER III 
‘MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
THE WorkInG BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Purposes of the working bibliography.—One_ 
of the first steps which the student should take 
after the problem for the thesis has been se- 
lected, or tentatively selected, is to investigate 
the literature in the general field of the problem. 
in order to ascertain what, if anything, has 
already been done on the problem or on closely 
related problems. In the first place, this sur- 
vey of the literature should be made because it 
may be the means of suggesting such things as 
subordinate problems which might be attacked, 
sources of data, methods of work, and possible 
mistakes to be avoided; in the second place, 
the survey should be made in order to ascertain 
whether the problem has already been solved: 
by another person, thus making it perhaps in- 
advisable for another worker to cover the same 
field. It is a good plan to summarize briefly at 
some appropriate place in the thesis (usually at 
the beginning) any work which other persons 
have done on the problem, or on closely re- 
lated problems. 7 
j 34 
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How to find references.—lvery reference 
which shows a possibility of containing perti- 
nent and helpful material should be examined. 
Those references which are found to be help- 
ful in furthering the investigation should be 
perused, and listed in the bibliography, and 
those which are not helpful should be dis- 
carded. The care with which a reference — 
should be examined or read will depend, of 
course, on the prospective relevancy and the 
probable helpfulness of the reference. A mere 
turning of the pages of some references will 
be sufficient to show that the references are 
not pertinent to the study at hand, and should, 
therefore, be discarded. A casual survey of 
many other references, on the other hand, will 
show that the references are of such pertinence 
and helpfulness that every word of them should 
be read. 

The sources which should be examined in 
making the working bibliography will vary 
with the problem, but the following general 
suggestions regarding the sources that should 
be examined will be found to be worth keep- 
ing in mind: ; 

1. Ask your professors, librarians, and\ 
other persons who are familiar with the field, 
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to mention helpful references and to suggest 
leads. Follow all leads which have any likeli- 
hood of being fruitful; remember that the find- 
ing of one reference will often be the means 
of discovering other references. 

2. Examine books, monographs, bulletins, 
published and unpublished theses, and other 
materials which deal with the same general 
problem or with related problems. Examine in 
particular any bibliographies which the works 
just mentioned may contain; do not, however, 
permit any such bibliographies to become a 
“crutch” to your further efforts. 

3. Consult the card catalog of the library. . 
If your education on the use of library indexes 
and library catalogs has been neglected, the 
librarian will be glad to show you how to use 
these tools. Don’t hesitate to call upon the 
librarian for any help which you may need in 
running down references; one of the chief 
functions of the librarian is to help the student. 

4. Consult the standard periodical-indexes, 
such as (1) Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, (2) Poole’s Index to Periodical Liter- 
ature, and (3) International Index to Per- 
odicals. 

5. Consult the standard book-catalogs, such 
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as (1) The American Library Association’s 
Index to General Literature, (2) The United 
States Catalog, and (3) Cumulative Book 
Index. 

6. Note that many subjects have their own 
indexes, and the more pertinent of these in- 
dexes should be consulted. Some of the bet- 
ter known of the subject indexes are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Agricultural Index, (2) Archi- 
tectural Index, (3) Dramatic Index, (4) 
Engineering Index, (5) Index Medicus, (6) 
Industrial Arts Index, (7) Psychological In- 
dex, (8) United States Document Catalog and 
Subject Index, and (9) The Education Index. 
For a complete and classified list of such in- 
dexes the student should consult I. G. Mudge’s 
Guide to Reference Books (Fifth Edition) ; 
this book contains a list of all the references 
listed above and hundreds of additional 
references. 

7. Consult the indexes of periodicals in the 
general field of the problem. Most of the bet- 
ter magazines follow the practice of indexing 
the various authors and subjects annually, and 
a few of them publish cumulative indexes 
every few years. 


Placing references on filing cards.—It is an 
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excellent plan to list the references of the work- 
ing bibliography on filing cards, using a sepa- 
rate card for each reference. The use of that 
plan will permit the arranging of the cards to 
allow in the final bibliography an alphabetical 
organization of the references, or any other 
type of organization which may be desired. 
Filing cards of 3 by 5 inches are usually a good 
size to use; if, however, the student desires 
to take elaborate notes on any or all references, 
cards of 4 by 6 inches or of 5 by 8 inches are 
more appropriate. Fig. 1 illustrates a filing 
card on which have been entered the bib- 
liographical data for a reference. 


iB Bia 
R 96 
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Ayres, L. P. An Index Number for State 
School Systems. New York: Department 


of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1920. 70 pp. 


A statistical study which ranks the several 
states and territories of the Union on the 
efficiency of their school systems. 2 


FIG. I. A SAMPLE CARD IN A WORKING 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Library call-number—The library  call- 
number of the reference should be entered in, 
say the upper left-hand corner of the filing 
card (see the sample in Fig. 1). The entering 
of the call-number is recommended, because, 
if there is need to refer again to the reference, 
time will be saved in securing the reference 
from the library. The library call-number 
should appear only in the working bibliogra- 
phy, not in the final bibliography. 


An annotation of each reference—If, upon © ’ 


examination of the reference, it is found perti-. 
nent to the study, it will be helpful for the 
future use of the reference to enter on the filing 
card a brief annotation indicating the general 
contents and the merits of the reference. For 
a sample annotation, see Fig. 1. 


Main criteria for bibliographical data.— 
There are three main criteria which the biblio- 
graphical data of references should meet— 
‘namely, (1) accuracy, (2) completeness, and 
(3) consistency. If these criteria are kept in 
mind when the working bibliography is made, 
not only will the working bibliography be more 
useful to the student, but the final bibliography, 
which must be prepared from the working bib- 
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liography, will be much more valuable to other 
persons who may have occasion to use it. 


Accuracy of data.—The first criterion which 
the working bibliography should meet is me- 
ticulous accuracy. An inaccurate working 
bibliography should be guarded against because 
such a bibliography would be likely to cause 
not only the student trouble in attempting to 
use it at a later time, but would be sure to 
inconvenience and irritate persons who might 
try to use the bibliography when it appeared 
in final form. Who has not had the experience 
of trying to find a certain reference, but was 
handicapped—perhaps entirely thwarted in the 
attempt—hbecause of the “bum steers” of an 
ignorant or careless author who prepared the 
bibliography! When copying the bibliographi- 
cal data for a given reference the author should 
make sure that the data are copied exactly as 
they appear in the reference; this means that 
every necessary word, figure, or symbol shall 
be included and that the spelling of every word 
shall be perfect. 


Completeness of data.—A second criterion 
which the working bibliography should meet 
is completeness of needed data. A _ bibliog- 
raphy which does not include all the data which 
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are necessary in readily finding each reference 
is just as much of a handicap to a person who 
might desire to use the bibliography as inac- 
curate data would be. A bibliography is made 
to use, not to serve as “ornamentation.” 

In order to save the time which would be 
required to secure the data later—when per- 
haps the demand for the data has been made 
_by a critical professor or an insistent editor— 
all bibliographical data which are required for 
each refererice should be secured when the ref- 
erence is first examined. The importance of 
securing complete bibliographical data on each 
reference becomes more evident when it is 
realized that in the case of a large bibliography 
dozens of hours might be required to secure 
only one missing bibliographical item, say the 
date of publication, for each reference. | 


Consistency in style—A third criterion 
which the working bibliography should meet is 
consistency in style. There should be con- 
sistency in the kind of bibliographical data to 
be included for similar references, the order 
of entry of the data for similar references, and 
the punctuation for similar references. When 
a writer does not keep these matters in mind 
he gives evidence of ignorance of them or of 
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carelessness; while both of these shortcomings 
are unfortunate, neither of them is excusable. 

There are several standard bibliographical 
styles in use and it does not matter much which 
of these standard forms is used so long as a 
particular form is adopted in the beginning and 
is used consistently throughout the bibliogra- 
phy; the style 1s important, but consistency in 
the use of the particular style adopted is of 
greater importance. If the student contem- 
plates the publication of his thesis, he should 
follow the style of his prospective publisher. 
The bibliographical samples in this book fol- 
low closely A Manual of Style (Ninth Edi- 
tion), of the University of Chicago Press. 
The book just mentioned is one of the most 
widely used style books and every person who 
does much writing, or aspires to learn to write, 
should have a copy of it, or of another standard 
style book, on his desk for reference. - 


Bibliographical data to secure.—Since books 
and magazines are the types of references 
which are most frequently used in writing 
theses, special suggestions will be given here- 
with regarding the bibliographical data which 
are needed for them. ‘The bibliographical data 
which should be secured for such references, 
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and a suggestive order of entry for the data, 
are as follows: 


(Data for Books) 


tT. Author's name.—Write the author’s last 
name first. Do not make a mistake in spelling 
the name or in copying the initials. Copy the 
name just as the author uses it on the title 
page of the’ book; if he uses his initial, 
or initials, copy it that way; if he writes his 
Christian name in full, copy it that way. Of 
course, if the author’s name is not given, it 
cannot be indicated in the bibliography. If the 
book has more than one author, and as many 
as, say three authors, the names of all the 
authors should be included; if the book has 
more than three authors it is permissible to 
include only the name of the first author and to 
follow that with the words, “‘et al,’ or the 
words, “and Others.” The author’s position 
and his degrees, which sometimes appear after 
the author’s name on the title page of the 
book, are not included in the bibliographical 
data. 


2. Title of the book.—Copy the complete 
title, and do it accurately. Copy the title from 
the title page of the book, not from the cover 
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of the book; the title on the cover of the book 
is not always the complete title. The title of 
the book should be underscored with one 
straight line to indicate italics. When a book 
has a subtitle this should be retained and 

treated as a part of the title. | 


3. Place of publication.—Most of the large 
publishing companies have several branch 
offices and the location of all of these, as a 
rule, are printed on the title page of the book; 
usually the office first mentioned is the editorial 
and publishing office, and it only should be 1n- 
dicated in the bibliography as the place of pub- 
lication. If the city of publication is large, for 
example, if it has more than two million popu- 
lation, it will not be necessary to give the state 
of publication, but only the city; if the city 
of publication is small, it is a good plan to in- 
clude both the city and the state. However, if 
the place of publication is a foreign country, 
the name of both the city and the country of 
publication should always be included. 

4. Name of the publisher—As for all other 
items, copy the name of the publisher in full 
and exactly as it appears in the book. 

5. Date of publication.—This, too, must be 
accurate. If the book which is being used is 
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a revised edition, give the date of the revised 
edition only. 


6. Pages.—Indicate only the pages which 
are pertinent to the study being pursued. If 
all of the book is pertinent, include all of the 
pages of the book; do not fail to include the 
prefatory pages, which are usually numbered 
in Roman, provided the whole book is _ perti- 
nent. Use “p.” as the abbreviation for one page 
and “pp.” as the abbreviation for more than . 
one page. | 

(Data for Magazines) 


tT. Author's name.—Follow the suggestions 
given above for books. Many articles omit the 
author’s name and when that is the case this 
item cannot be included. 


2. Title of the reference—Copy the com- 
plete title accurately. The title should be in- 
closed in quotation marks. 


3. Name of the magazine.—Copy the name 
in full; do not abbreviate. Underscore the 
name with one straight line to indicate italics. 


4. Number of the volume.—Be accurate. 
Use Roman numerals for the number of the 
volume. 
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5. Date of publication—Give month, date 
of month (if date of month is indicated), and 
the year; set these data in parentheses. 


6. Number of pages inclusive on which the 
article appears.—Use “p.” as the abbreviation 
for one page, and “pp.” as the abbreviation for 
more than one page. 


Sample bibliographical entries.—The follow- 
ing are sample bibliographical entries for vari- 
ous types of references. The attention of the 
reader is directed particularly to the data given 
for each reference, the order of entry of the 
data, and the punctuation of the data. 


(Books) 


A Manual of Style. 8th ed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. ix + 208 pp. 

Clapp, Frank L., Chase, Wayland L., and Mer- 
-riman, Curtis. Introduction to Education. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1929. xix + 569 pp. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. State School Adminis- 
tration, pp. 20-25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Johnston, Alexander. American Political His- 
tory, 1763-1876, p. 4. Edited and Supplemented by 
J. A. Woodburn. New York: Putman, 1905. 

Miinsterberg, Hugo. Grundziige der Psycholo- 
gie, pp. 1-16. Leipzig, Germany: Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1918. 
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(Magazine Articles) 


“Criticism of Education.” School Executives 
Magazine, XXX XIX (September, 1929), pp. 20-21. 


Gates, Arthur I., and Brown, Helen. ‘“Experi- 
mental Comparisons of Print-Script and Cursive 
Writing.” Journal of Educational Research, XX 


(June, 1929), p. 3. 


( Bulletins ) 


Engelhardt, Fred, and Melby, Ernest O. The 
Supervisory Organization and the Instructional Pro- 
gram, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Bulletin of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Vol. XX XI, No. 51. Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, August 25, 
mO20,. 1x1 72¢Dp. 

Statistics of Universities, Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools, 1919-1920, pp. 14-20. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 28, 1922. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the State of Finances, for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1923. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1924. xxii +987 pp. 


(Monographs) 


Buswell, Guy Thomas. Fundamental Reading 
Habits: A Study of Their Development, p. 56. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 21. Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. 

Taylor, R. B. Principles of School-Supply Man- 
agement, pp. 43-56. Teachers College Contributions 
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to Education, No. 228. New York: Teachers Col- 
} lege, Columbia University, 1926. 


_ (Legal Material) 


_ Laws and Statutes of California, 1881, Sec. 1793. | 


School Laws of the State of Ohio, With Cita- 
tions and Blank Forms, Edition of 1928, p. 167. 
Columbus, Ohio: State Director of Education, 1928. 


(Unpublished Material) 


Barnhill, Otis John. “Comparison of Require- 
ments of American Universities for the Master’s 
Degree.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1928. 91 pp. 

Bell, A. H. “The Work-Study-Play Program of 
Gary, Indiana, and Its Cost.” (Mimeographed). 
An address before the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials, Columbus, Ohio, May 
21-24, 1929. Gary, Indiana: A. H. Bela eiidisoses 
Board of Education. 23 pp. 


THE FINAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Where to place the final bibliography.—At 
an appropriate place the completed thesis 
should have a bibliography which contains a 
list of the references that the writer has found 
bearing upon the thesis problem. Of course, if 
no references pertinent to the study have been 
found, there cannot be a bibliography. The 
usual custom is to place all of the bibliography 
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at the close of the thesis, although in some 
types of theses the bibliography may be divided 
up and placed after the appropriate chapters 
of the thesis, as is the custom in books. 


Purposes of the final bibliography.—In addi- 
tion to being a justification of the author’s 
work the final bibliography is designed to aid 
other persons, who may be interested in the 
problem, to secure material on it with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and effort. There- 
fore, the author should not be afraid of appear- 
ing pedantic by supplying in full and with me- 
ticulous accuracy all the necessary bibliographi- 
cal data for each reference. 


Which references to include.—Deciding up- 
on which references to include in the final bib- 
liography is often perplexing. The following: 
suggestions are, therefore, made regarding the 
references which should be included: 

1. Rather than to have a so-called complete 
bibliography it is usually best to have a selected 
bibliography. A selected bibliography, par- 
ticularly in the case of subjects which have a 
large number of references, would be much 
more useful to future students than would be 
a complete bibliography which might include a 
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heterogeneous collection of dozens of good, 
bad, and mediocre references. 


2. All references that are quoted from, or 
referred to, in the text, and all which are re- 
ferred to in the footnotes, should be included. 

3. Only those references which have been 
examined by the author, and are known by him 
to be pertinent to the study, should be included ; 
to include any which he has not examined, and 
found pertinent, comes close to being a species 
of intellectual dishonesty. | 


Organization of the references——In order 


that their use may be facilitated, the references | 
entered in the final bibliography should be clas- 


sified and grouped as much as possible; for 


example, all references to books may be listed 
in one group; all references to periodicals, in 
another group; and all references to bulletins, 
in still another group. The number and kinds 
of groups will depend, of course, upon the 
problem being investigated and the kinds of 
references used. 

Within each group the references should be 
listed according to a plan which will best serve 
the convenience of the person who may have 
occasion to use the bibliography. For most 
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references an alphabetical listing, by authors’ 
last names, will be the most appropriate. 

If citations to references are made in the 
body of the text, according to Plan 2, which is 
described on pages 110 to 111 of this book, 
the references should be numbered serially ac- 
cording to an alphabetical arrangement, or 
according to any other arrangement which has 
been agreed upon. 


An annotated bibliography.—<As has already 
been stated, an annotated bibliography is one 
which has comments after each reference tell- 
ing succinctly the contents and the merits of 
the reference. Obviously an annotated bibli- 
ography is much more valuable than one which 
is not annotated, and such a bibliography is, 
therefore, always recommended. It will be 
observed that the sample bibliography, on 
pages 201 to 208 of this book, is annotated. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS . 


1. Why should the student prepare a working 
bibliography for his problem? When should this 
bibliography be made? Why make it then? 

2. How should the student proceed to make a 
working bibliography on a given problem? What 
sources should he examine in his attempt to find 
pertinent references? 
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3. What advantages are there in listing each ref- 
erence on a separate filing card? 

4. What data on each reference should be se- 
cured? According to what form should these data 
be entered? Discuss the importance of accuracy, 
completeness, and consistency in making a_bibli- 
ography. 

5. What is an annotation? What are the ad- 
vantages of annotated references? What standards 
should an annotation meet? 

6. What are the purposes of the final bib- 
liography 

7. Where should the final bibliography appear 
in the thesis? 

8. Discuss the relative merits of selected bib- 
liographies and of complete bibliographies. What 
criteria should the student keep in mind in deciding 
whether or not to include a given reference in the 
final bibliography ? 

9g. What bibliographical data should be given for 
each book included in the final bibliography? For 
each magazine article? For each bulletin? For 
each statute? For each unpublished work? What 
standards should be kept in mind in entering the 
bibliographical data for each reference? 

10. How should the references be organized in 
the final bibliography ? 


CHAPTER IV 


Wea COLLECTION OF DATA 


The data for the thesis may be collected 
either through personal investigation or by 
means of a questionnaire. The use of these 
two methods is discussed in this chapter. 


PERSONAL-INVESTIGATION METHOD 


Definition By the personal-investigation 
method of collecting data is meant the use of 
such means as personal correspondence, per- 
sonal interviews, the first-hand examination of 
sources pertinent to the problem, or the organi- 
zation and performance of an experiment or 
experiments. 


Advantages of this method.—Whenever pos- 
sible, the data for the thesis—for every in- 
vestigation, for that matter—should be col- 
lected through personal investigation rather 
than by means of a questionnaire. ‘The per- 
sonal-investigation method should be used be- 
cause, in the first place, it will usually procure 
more accurate data and hence will result in a 
better thesis, and, in the second place, it will 
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save the time of busy persons in having to fill 
out a questionnaire; no one relishes the task 
of having to fill out a questionnaire. 

Too often the neophyte research worker 
does not know about the “mines of informa- 
tion” which are available in his field of study, 
and which no one has yet worked; still more 
too often, he does not take the trouble to 
“prospect for’ those “mines.” ‘Too frequently 
he is not aware that his field of study possesses 
hundreds of published documents such as 
books, legal documents, and state or federal 
reports which contain valuable data that he 
might use in writing a thesis; moreover, he 
is frequently unaware of many unpublished 
data, such as may be found in local, county, 
state, and federal public offices, and which 
would gladly be made available to him upon 
his request. In spite of the fact that our most 
eminent studies have been made either by the 
use of the sources which have been mentioned 
above, or through the performance of experi- 
ments, a large percentage of our students still 
persist in pursuing the “get-rich-quick” plan 
of research—the use of the questionnaire. We 
are making a plea, therefore, for a larger use 
of the personal-investigation method in re- 
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search, and the use of that method will require 
students of greater ability, more imagination, 
and larger energy. 


Kinds of sources of data.—There are two 
kinds of sources of data—(1) primary or 
original, and (2) secondary. Secondary 
sources are those which have secured their 
data from other sources, and those “other” 
sources may be either primary or secondary. 
Primary or original sources are those which 
secure their data at the origin of the data. 

Of course, it is possible for sources to vary 
much in their degree of primacy or originality. 
For example, a first-hand and authoritative in- 
vestigation of the population of a city would 
give the most primary or original data on the 
population of the city; a published report of 
the United States Bureau of the Census on 
the population of the city would furnish data 
which would be slightly less primary or origi- 
nal; and a work which quoted a publication of 
the United States Bureau of the Census on the 
population of the city would provide data 
which would be still less primary or original— 
so much more so that such a source would 
prokably be called secondary. 

In collecting and using data, chief reliance 
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should be placed on primary or original sources 
rather than on secondary sources. For ex- 
ample, to secure needed information on a cer- 
tain statute of a given state it would be better 
for the student to look up the statute in a copy 
of the state laws (which is a primary or origi- 
nal source) than to risk a report of some other 
person on the statute; or, as another example, 
to secure certain statistics it would be better 
to go to the primary or original sources than 
to take the statistics from the secondary 
sources. It is recommended that primary or 
original sources be used whenever possible for 
the reason that when an author uses such 
sources he does not risk the inaccuracies which 
are always possible in secondary sources—in- 
accuracies of another author in preparing his 
copy, inaccuracies of the typist who typed the 
manuscript for that author, or inaccuracies of 
the compositor who set the manuscript in type. 
For an author to be sure of the accuracy of 
his own data is difficult, but for him to be sure 
of the accuracy of the data of other authors 
is even more difficult—in fact, it is almost im- 
possible. One criterion, then, by which the 
merit of an investigation should be judged is 
the extent to which the author of the inves- 
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tigation used primary or original sources in- 
stead of secondary sources. 

The preference which has just been indi- 
cated for primary sources should not be inter- 
preted to mean that secondary sources should 
never be used—quite the contrary is meant. 
In spite of the limitations of secondary sources 
there are many instances when such sources 
will have to be used; for example, when they 
give every appearance of being accurate, they 
may be used occasionally in subordinate topics; 
‘or when the original data are not practicably 
available to the author, he will be permitted to 
use secondary data. Let it not be forgotten, 
though, that the foundation and the frame- 
work of a thesis should be composed in the 
main of primary or original data. 

When an author takes data from a sec- 
ondary source, without examining the primary 
source on which the secondary source is based, 
the footnote citation should be to the secondary 
source rather than to the primary source. For 
example, in the present author’s book entitled 
The Fundamentals of Public School Adminis- 
tration the author desired to quote a portion 
of the Massachusetts school law of 1654; he 
found that portion of the law in a secondary 
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source, namely, FE. P. Cubberley’s Public 
School Administration. Cubberley had appar- 
ently extracted the law from a copy of the 
Massachusetts statutes, but that source was 
not available to the present author. ‘The pres- 
ent author, therefore, copied the quotation 
from Cubberley, and stated in the footnote 
that the quotation was from Cubberley; it 
would have been dishonest for him to have 
given the impression in the footnote citation 
that he had examined the primary source, 
when, as a matter of fact, he had not exam- 
ined it. The footnote which the author’s book 
carries after the quotation in question is re- 
produced at the bottom of this page. 


QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 


Wide-spread use of questionnaires.—Dur- 
ing recent years the wide-spread use of ques- 
tionnaires, and particularly the use of such 
instruments on trite or worthless problems, or 
on problems which might have been attacked 
by the personal-investigation method, has 
brought the questionnaire method of collect- 
ing data somewhat into disrepute. There has 


1The quotation is from KE. P. Cubberley’s Public 
School Administration, p. 73. 
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been a veritable flood of too often unnecessary, 
and too frequently poorly designed, question- 
naires. The result has been a large amount 
of criticism of the questionnaire method. In 
fact, lest the land be “inundated” with ques- 
tionnaires many persons have deemed it ex- 
- pedient to establish definite defenses against 
these instruments; thus, there has been much 
talking and writing against them. In brief, 
questionnaires have almost become a public is- 
sue. Numerous editorials have been written 
in opposition to them, and, with permission, we 
are reproducing herewith two of the most out- 
spoken of these editorials—one of which ap- 
peared in one of our largest magazines, and 
the other in one of our largest newspapers; 
here are the editorials: 


QUESTION PESTS 


From a young man in Indiana with a thesis to 
write and a bachelor’s degree on the horizon, comes 
a questionnaire on numerous intimacies and details 
of The Tribune’s business. It is a polite paper and 
the author would appreciate comment and statistics 
that would take several hard-working newspaper 
men, from the publisher to the auditor’s clerk, sev- 
eral hours of careful attention. From other young 
men, and many not so young, come other question- 
naires and query programs. They pile up on the 
desks of administrators, executives, business men and 
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workers, and the million marchers toward degrees— 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D., et cetera, et cetera—wait hope- 
fully and sometimes get replies. 

Over the nine-hole course of learning, America 
advances. Up hill and down, to high school, to col- 
lege, to the freshman year, to sophomore, junior, 
senior, bachelor, master, doctor, and to even greater 
altitudes of standardized glory the learners go in 
regular procedure, and the questionnaire is carried 
on in some form over them all. It is a club for mid- 
dle distance. It is a solemn instrument and a tool 
for ordinary minds that gets a few results, perhaps 
of more or less importance. It standardizes certain 
kinds of data, but its faults are great, and its value 
in constructive research usually is doubtful. 

The questionnaire is a kind of ‘get-rich-quick’ 
research plan that often throws upon a scattered 
group the burden of a job that should be done di- 
rectly by the scholar or assistants under his control. 
Sometimes it is justified, but more often it is but a 
broadcast interview and the answers may mean 
many things. ‘Too often the questionnaire is the 
refuge of helpless and amateur scholarship that has 
no other resource. 

Pests appear in modern times with singular per- 
sistence, and the questionnaire ranks high among 
the major pests to-day. Advancement brings its 
penalties, and with new learning and invention come 
their correlated pests. Though no one denies that 
the works and businesses of this day should be 
studied carefully with all the facts collected, execu- 
tives and business men in general will sign up 
en masse in the anti-questionnaire society.’ 


* Chicago Tribune, Part I, p. 6, December 9, 1928. 
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THE GUILELESS QUESTIONNAIRE 


We do not know who invented the question- 
naire. But, anyway, he was a great man. For he 
gave something new to the world, and anyone who 
does that must be ranked high. He discovered how 
to get exact, utterly impregnable information on any 
subject, and having that information exactly and 
precisely what one wanted it to be. 

To-day we can see about us everywhere the 
results of his golden discovery in full flower. It is 
a poor morning’s mail that does not bring a set of 
questions to answer on something or other that the 
universe is sitting up to know about. In the break- 
fast newspaper we can learn the important facts 
that previous questionnaires have brought out. 

For instance, we can learn that the Institute for 
Reasonable Temperance has sent out a question- 
naire to clergymen and discovered that ninety-two 
percent of them favor liquor sales under proper 
regulation, while the Total Abstinence Society pub- 
lishes the results of an inquiry which shows that 
ninety-three percent of the clergy favor total ab- 
stinence and the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
any alcoholic beverage. It would appear that ex- 
actly the same list of clergymen had been canvassed 
by each society, and, through questions, their full- 
est and frankest opinions had been drawn out. A 
peace society announces by its secretary that the 
tabulation of a searching questionnaire sent to 
123,000 mothers discloses that ninety-seven percent 
of them do not want a larger navy and that prob- 
ably the other three percent would also be in the 
negative were their replies intelligible. Rather than 
have the results open to doubt, the secretary has 
counted the obscure answers as in the affirmative. 
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But the queries of a defense association bring out 
utterly different totals; they find that, although the 
mothers of the land are against war, they are for an 
adequate defense which includes a big navy. Ques- 
tionnaire addicts dig up all sorts of interesting facts 
about business; some find that business men are 
unitedly opposed to chain stores, while others find 
that business men are wholly for them. In a lighter 
mood, the announcement will be made of the posi- 
tive preference of employers for brunette as opposed 
to blond stenographers. The royal road to knowl- 
edge is now by way of the questionnaire. And 
surely it is the logical way. For if you want to 
know something, why not ask? That no one may 
give a hang about knowing the truth on the subject 
does not matter to the addict. Neither does it matter 
that if business concerns must answer all the ques- 
tions put to them, it may cost them collectively a 
great deal of valuable time. That only increases 
the import of the research. 

And neither does it matter that it is in the draw- 
ing of the questions that the answers may be found. 
In fact, that is the great merit of this form of amass- 
ing knowledge. One does not have to take any. 
chances. One may ask: “Do you favor the Jones 
Bill as amended to afford relief along sound eco- 
nomic lines?? Then an overwhelming majority of 
the answers will be ‘Yes.’ But change the question 
to: ‘Are you opposed to the Jones Bill as a raid on 
the public treasury?’ The answers will also be ‘Yes.’ 

But that, again, is the merit of the questionnaire. 
It is so utterly guileless.’ 


* Saturday Evening Post, p. 24, February 9, 1929. 
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DESIGNING AND USING A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Although the questionnaire method of se- 
curing information and of conducting research 
has, probably been overworked during recent 
years, the fact remains that there are some 
types of problems—problems which are worth 
attacking—that cannot be attacked except by 
the means of a questionnaire. The question- 
naire cannot, and should not, be abolished; 
but, it should be more intelligently used than 
is now the case. When it is necessary to use 
this instrument, the following directions and 
admonitions should be kept in mind in design- 
ing and distributing it:' 

Value of, and necessity for, the study.— 
The first criterion which a questionnaire should 
meet is that it be used only on a study of value. 
The problem on which a questionnaire is de- 
signed to secure information should be one 
the solution of which would advance scholar- 
ship and add something to the sum of human 
knowledge; in brief, there should be a need 
for the study. Every study, for that matter, 
whether it uses the questionnaire method or 

*In giving instruction on this topic the author has 
found that his students have enjoyed, and profited from, 


the experience of criticizing questionnaires which they or 
other persons have designed. 
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the personal-investigation method, should meet 
this first test of need or value. 


In addition to meeting the criterion of need 
or value, a questionnaire study should be un- 
dertaken only when it would be impossible or 
impracticable to use the personal-investigation 
method in studying the problem. ‘The student 
should not ask other persons to do work which 
he could do; the fact that much more of the 
student’s time might be required to do the work 
is beside the question. 


In this connection it is worth mentioning 
that the necessity for writing a thesis to meet 
one of the requirements for a degree is not 
sufficient justification for any study; writing 
a thesis is more than a mere chore. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that in sending out a ques- 
tionnaire the student avoid making the state- 
ment that he is “under the necessity of writing 
a thesis and is using the questionnaire method 
for securing his data.” ‘The persons who must 
spend their time in filling out questionnaires 
are not particularly interested in helping stu- 
dents merely to meet requirements. If a thesis 
has no other purpose than to meet a require- 
ment for a degree it cannot be justified. 
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Necessary versus unnecessary questions.— 
Only those items of information which are 
pertinent to the investigation should be re- 
quested. Questions should not be set down at 
random without any consideration of the use 
which will be made of the information which 
the questions will elicit; instead, the questions 
should be formulated on the basis of a well- 
conceived plan, and that plan should be obvi- 
ous to the respondent as well as to the de- 
signer of the questionnaire. Before he designs 
his questionnaire the student should definitely 
know the information which he will need in his 
study and he should formulate his questions 
to secure that information—no more and no 
less. 

The questionnaire should not request infor- 
mation which is available through library 
sources, or which may be practicably secured 
through personal investigation. To violate the 
suggestion just mentioned would be to impose 
unnecessarily upon the good nature and time 
of the respondent; also such practice would be 
offensive to the respondent. 


Ease of filling out the questionnaire..— The 


1 For a questionnaire which illustrates these and other 
matters, see p. 199 of this book. 
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questionnaire should be designed in such a 
manner that as little time and effort as pos- 
sible will be required to answer it. ‘To this 
end the questionnaire should be made as short 
as possible. A questionnaire which requires 
only a few minutes to answer will likely se- 
cure a larger response than one which requires 
several hours to answer. Unless a study is 
obviously useful, and unless the correct ap- 
proach to the respondent is made, a question- 
naire of several pages is likely to find its way 
immediately into the waste basket. 

The student can save the time of the re- 
spondent by eliminating all unnecessary ques- 
tions and by reducing to a minimum the neces- 
sity for writing long answers; moreover, the 
respondent should not be requested to make 
any computations which the student can make 
from the data which the respondent gives. In 
brief, the respondent should not be requested 
to do anything which the student can do. In 
the directions which accompany the question- 
naire it is a good plan to tell the respondent 
approximately how long it will take him to 
answer the questionnaire; the length of such 
time may be ascertained by the student when 
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the questionnaire is tried out on a few re- 
spondents. 


Revising and trying out the questionnaire.— 
When the student has submitted his question- 
naire to probably several revisions, and has 
advanced it to such form that he is unable to 
make further improvement of it, he should 
request his professor or professors to criticise 
it. After it has had the criticism and the ap- 
proval of the student’s professor or professors 
it should then be tried out on a small and rep- 
resentative group—for example, six, eight, or 
ten—of the persons to whom it is to go finally. 
After that try-out, it should be revised, if revi- 
sion is needed, and be again submitted to the 
student’s professor or professors. When the 
professor or professors have approved the final 
revision, the questionnaire is ready to be typed, 
mimeographed, or printed in its final form. 


Clearness of questions.— Fach question 
should be immediately clear to the respondent. 
A question should be stated in such a manner 
that only one interpretation—the correct in- 
terpretation—will be placed upon it. A ques- 
tionnaire which the respondent cannot readily 
understand either will not be answered at all 
or will be answered inaccurately or incom- 
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pletely. Probably a questionnaire which is not 
clear should not be answered, because to an- 
swer it might have the effect of encouraging 
slipshod work. 7 
After a question is formulated, it should be 
carefully examined by the student to ascertain 
whether it is susceptible to more than one in- 
terpretation; if the student thinks that a ques- 
tion is susceptible to different interpretations, 
he should revise it until it is as clear as crystal 
and can be interpreted in only one way. When 
the questions meet the highest standards of 
the student they should then be submitted to 
other competent persons for criticism; after 
that they should probably be tried out on a. 
few persons to whom they are to go finally. 
When all of these steps have been taken, the 
questions may be placed in the questionnaire 
with large assurance that they will be clear. 


Avoidance of leading questions.—The inclu- 
sion of leading questions, that is, questions 
which suggest the type of answer wanted, 
should be avoided. Any semblance of demand- 
ing categorical ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers should also 
be avoided, because the respondent cannot 
always truthfully give a categorical answer; 
the respondent should be given the opportunity 
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to qualify and to explain, and space should be 
left in the questionnaire for such qualifications 
and explanations. 

Securing a large percentage of returns.—I[n 
designing and sending out a questionnaire the 
aim should be to secure not only as large a per- 
centage of returns as possible, but also frank, 
complete, and accurate answers to every ques- 
tion. The student will be aided in securing the 
results just mentioned by early creating “good 
will’, on the part of his respondents, toward 
his study. In attempting to build up this good 
will he should consider the use of the follow- 
ing devices which have been frequently and 
advantageously employed by other students: 
(1) enclosing a short letter (preferably a per- 
sonal letter) with the questionnaire, this letter 
to state briefly the purpose and the value of 
the study and to request the recipient of the 
questionnaire to fill it out; (2) having the 
professor who is directing the study to sign 
the personal letter with the student; (3) send- 
ing a letter to the prospective respondents be- 
fore sending the questionnaires to them, and 
in this letter stating the purpose and the value 
of the study and asking whether they would 
be willing to codperate in the study; (4) 
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promising a summary of the results to all re- 
spondents; (5) making a contact with an 
agency or organization, which has “extractive 
powers,” with the aim of getting such agency 
or organization to send out, or to sponsor in 
some manner, the questionnaire; and (6) en- 
closing two copies of the questionnaire, one for 
the files of the respondent and the other to be 
filled out and returned. 


Sending ‘‘follow-ups.’’-—When printing or 
mimeographing the questionnaire, ample extra 
copies for follow-up purposes should be se- 
cured. It is an unusually successful ques- 
tionnaire which secures a complete, or nearly 
complete, response to the first request. The 
number of follow-ups to be sent will be deter- 
mined, of course, by the degree of need for 
the data not yet sent in. If it appears that 
the replies are representative, and if the num- 
ber of replies seems sufficient to permit con- 
clusions to be drawn with probable accuracy, 
a follow-up, or further follow-ups, will not be 
necessary. In some studies, on the other hand, 
the missing data will be so important that it 
will be advisable to send several follow-ups in 
an attempt to secure them. 
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Provision for tabulating responses.—T'he 
questionnaire should be designed in such a 
manner that the information secured from it 
may be easily tabulated and organized by the 
questioner. On most questions, data which 
may be easily and objectively tabulated, such 
as those of a ‘yes’ or ‘no’, a checking, a rank- 
ing, or a weighting type should be requested. 
In investigating some problems, however, it is 
advantageous, at least on some questions, to 
give the respondent an opportunity—perhaps 
to request him—to qualify his answer, to ex- 
plain, or to express his opinion. 


Ample space for answers.—In designing the 
questionnaire, ample space should be left after 
each question for the respondent to write the 
answer to the question, or the respondent 
should be directed to use a blank page or pages 
for more complete answers. It is more con- 
venient to provide this space in the question- 
naire itself, and immediately following the 
individual question. 


The respondent’s signature.—In case the in- 
formation which the respondent would give 
might embarrass him, if it is not necessary 
to identify each return, the respondent may be 
told to decide for himself whether he will sign 
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his name or omit it. On some types of studies 
the waiver of the signature tends to stimulate 
the giving of information more freely. Of 
course, if it 1s necessary for each reply to be 
identified, it will be necessary to request all 
necessary identification data, such as the name, 
address, and position of the respondent. 

Essentially the same result as in the waiver 
of the signature may be secured by the ques- 
tioner informing the respondent that the in- 
formation which he (the respondent) gives 
will not be used in such a way that the source 
of the information will be known. When once 
made, such a promise to keep information con- 
 fidential should be kept inviolable. 


Enclosing a return and stamped envelope.— 
To save the respondent the time of addressing 
a return envelope, and the expense for return 
postage, it is a good plan to enclose with the 
questionnaire a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope for reply. It should be made certain 
also, when the questionnaires are mailed to 
the respondent, that there is sufficient postage 
on them to carry them; it seems trite to make 
this suggestion, yet the present author has had 
the experience of paying “postage due”’ on sev- 
eral questionnaires which he has received. 
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Return name and address.—The question- 
naire should have somewhere—preferably at 
the beginning—the name, the position, and the 
address of the person to whom it is to be re- 
turned. It is advisable that this information 
appear on the questionnaire, even though it 
may have appeared in a personal letter and on 
a return envelope, because the respondent may 
lose the personal letter and the return envelope. 

Size and kind of stock.—If the questionnaire 
is on a sheet, or sheets, of paper, it is advis- 
able to use the standard letter size, that 1s, 
814x111 inches. That size of sheet fits the 
ordinary letter file and is easy to fold and to 
insert in the ordinary envelope. If a card is 
used, it should be one of the standard sizes, 
iam xs inches, 4x6 inches, or 5x8 
inches; these sizes of cards are recommended 
because they may be readily filed in standard 
index drawers. Cards of 4x6 inches, or of 
5 x 8 inches, are seldom used in questionnaires 
which must be mailed, because they are too 
large for the ordinary size of envelope. The 
paper or card which is used should be of such 
a quality that the respondent could, if he de- 
sires, use ink in writing his answers. 

The printing, mimeographing, or typing 
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should exhibit excellent workmanship. Every 
figure, symbol, and letter should be distinct. 
The mimeographed questionnaire is usually the 
cheapest and will be sufficient for most inves- 
tigations. If several hundred or several thou- 
sand copies will be needed, the advisability of 
having the questionnaire printed should be 
considered. 


MENTIONING SHORTCOMINGS IN THE DATA 


If there are gaps or possible errors in the 
data, the student should be frank in indicating 
them. He should be diligent in pointing out 
any limitations of the data and the general 
difficulties under which the investigation was 
pursued. It is more honest and scholarly to 
make apologies for the weaknesses of an in- 
vestigation than to attempt to “cover up” the 
weaknesses; a “covering up” policy is neither 
scholarly nor honest. A true scientist, how- 
ever, will not be forever making excuses and 
apologies, but instead will obviate whenever 
possible the necessity for excuses and apolo- 
gies; never will he plead lack of time or lack 
of ability to do a thing in the correct way. 

In pursuing his investigation, several re- 
lated problems, which are worthy of the labor 
of future investigators, will probably occur to 
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the student. At an appropriate place in the 
thesis (possibly in a separate section or chap- 
ter) the student should make a record of such 
problems as have occurred to him. Giving at- 
tention to this matter will do a great service 
to future students and will advance the inter- 
ests of scholarship. 


AMOUNT OF DATA TO SECURE 


Tendency toward insufficient data.—Suff- 
cient data should be secured to give the thesis 
enough substance and stability to permit con- 
clusions to be stated with probability of ac- 
curacy. It is worth mentioning that most 
theses tend to have too few data rather than 
too many. Of course all data which are in- 
cluded should be pertinent to the study, other- 
wise the study will not have the necessary unity. 


Making a sampling of dataa—On many prob- 
lems it will be impossible to include data on 
every possible case. In that event the student 
may use a sampling. For example, if he were 
studying the salaries of elementary school 
teachers in the State of Ohio it would not be 
necessary for him to ascertain the salary of 
each of the approximately 30,000 elementary 
school teachers. Instead he might select a 
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representative ten percent of the teachers in 
question. It would be very important though 
for him. to make sure that his sampling was 
a representative one. He would have to agree 
on the basis for selecting this ten percent and 
would have to describe and explain it in the 
write-up of his study. In other words, there 
must be a basis on which the sampling is made 
and that basis should be the best one possible. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the advantages of the personal- 
investigation method of collecting data compared 
with the questionnaire method? Account for the 
large amount of adverse criticism of the question- 
naire method. When should the questionnaire 
method be used in making an investigation? When 
should it not be used? 

2. If it is necessary to use a questionnaire, what 
are some of the more important matters which 
should be kept in mind in designing, distributing, 
and using it? 

3. What are primary sources? What are sec- 
ondary sources? Which type of source should be 
relied primarily upon in scientific investigations? 
Why? 

4. When, if ever, should the research worker 
acknowledge that his investigation has weaknesses? 
Explain. 

5. How may a random sampling be made? Why 
is it necessary to have a good basis on which to 
make a sampling? 


CHAPTER V 
CONFERENCES WITH INSTRUCTORS 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE THESIS 


Selecting the director—In most universities 
some member of the instructional staff of the 
college or department in which the student is 
majoring has the responsibility of directing, 
of supervising, and of finally approving or re- 
jecting, the student’s thesis. A few universi- 
ties give this responsibility, particularly in the 
case of a Doctor’s thesis, to a small committee 
of professors. In all universities, therefore, 
the student who is writing a thesis must “make 
his peace” with the director, or the directors, 
of the thesis. In practically all universities 
the student has the opportunity of selecting the 
director of his thesis; in a few universities, 
on the other hand, the director is selected for 
him either by his dean or the chairman of 
his department. 

Importance of the director.—It is commonly 
recognized that the director of the thesis de- 
_ termines in large measure the merit of the 
thesis. He, of course, does not write the thesis, 
but he tells the student how to write it and he 

ee 
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sees that it is written in that way. If the 
director is scholarly, he will insist upon get- 
ting, and will get, scholarly written theses. 
If, on the contrary, the director is not schol- 
arly, the theses which he directs will not likely 
have a uniformly high quality. The student 
is fortunate who selects, or has selected for 
him, a director for his thesis who knows what 
a good thesis is and who insists that every 
thesis which he approves shall meet the high- 
est standards of scholarship. 


ARRANGING FOR CONFERENCES 

The importance of conferences.—It was re- 
marked in the first pages of this book that the 
chief purpose of writing a thesis is to give the 
student training in doing research and in the 
orderly and otherwise scholarly presentation 
of the results of research. In order that the 
student may, therefore, receive that training, 
and in order that he may write the best possible 
thesis, he should keep closely in touch with the 
professor who is directing his thesis. This 
does not mean that conferences are to be held 
with professors in order to get the work of the 
thesis done; the student should not ask his 
professors to do work which he can do: he 


’ 


should not be a parasite or a “‘sponger,”’ even 
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though he might be permitted to be such. 
When in doubt, however, on some important 
matter he should consult his professors, for 
some matter which is improperly handled may 
require that either the whole thesis or a large 
part of it be re-written. It is well to keep in 
mind that professors can be expected only to 
direct the writing of theses; manifestly they 
cannot be expected to write them. The more 
independently the student works, provided of 
course that he is always scholarly, the greater 
will be his prestige with his professors. 

Some suggested times for conferences.—A 
few times when conferences with professors 
would appear desirable are: (1) when choos- 
ing a problem and planning the general attack 
upon it; (2) when a definite—though it may 
be tentative—outline of the problem has been 
prepared; in general, this outline should in- 
clude a definite delimitation of the problem, a 
statement of the method or methods of attack, 
and a mention of the sources of data; (3) 
after the investigation of the problem has been 
begun, the technique for the problem has been 
tried out, and a few data have been collected; 
(4) when all data have been collected and are 
ready to be organized into final form; and 
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(5) after the professors have read the com- 
plete thesis or a part of it and are ready to 
report their criticisms. 

Initiative in arranging conferences.—Since 
the responsibility for preparing the thesis is 
primarily on the student, he should take the 
initiative in seeking out his professor or pro- 
fessors whenever a conference is needed. In 
order that time may be saved, the student 
~should come to a conference, particularly a 
conference of his own asking, armed with some 
definite questions or propositions. And pray 
that these questions shall not be questions 
which competent graduate students should an- 
swer for themselves! 


Accepting criticism.—In one of his essays 
Emerson wrote that, ““What we most need in- 
life is someone to make us do the best we can.” 
Since the student grows from constructive 
criticism, criticism of the shortcomings of his 
work should always be welcomed,—in fact, it 
should be sought. Praise, when properly be- 
stowed is helpful, yet it alone is never enough. 
The imperfections of the author’s work—and 
all works have some imperfections—need to be 
called to the attention of the author if he is 
to continue developing; not to call any imper- 
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fections of the thesis to the attention of the 
author is to cheat him of valuable training. 
The function of the critic is not altogether to 
bestow praise: it is largely, or at least partly, . 
to find fault. A great actor once said: ‘When 
a critic applauds me, I smile and get lazy; 
when he complains, I frown and get to work.” 
The professor’s function as a critic of a stu- 
dent’s thesis is dual, namely, (1) to uphold the 
standards of scholarship, and (2) to save 
the student from the criticism which comes to 
authors who produce poor works. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To what extent does the merit of a thesis de- 
pend upon the professor who directs the thesis? 
Explain. What special qualifications should the pro- 
fessor who directs a particular thesis have? Should 
an attempt be made to select a critical or an un- 
critical professor? 

2. Why should the student have frequent con- 
ferences with his professors when he is preparing 
a thesis? 

3. What are some appropriate times for these 
conferences ? 

4. Who should take the initiative in arranging 
for these conferences? 

5. Discuss the importance of criticism in lit- 
erary and scientific endeavors. Do you agree with 
Emerson when he says that, “What we most need in 
life is someone to make us do the best we can?” 
In what spirit should criticism of literary and scien- 
tific endeavors be given and be accepted? 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ORGANIZATION AND INTERPRE- 
TATION OF MATERIZAG 


PROPER ORGANIZATION AND INTERPRETATION 


Importance and difficulty of —However dif- 
ficult and important the task of collecting the 
material for the thesis is, of still greater dif- 
ficulty and importance is the task of organizing 
and interpreting the material. The collection 
of the material is often a task easily per- 
formed—in fact, it is often a mechanical task 
which could be performed by almost any per- 
son, provided he had intelligent guidance; but 
when we consider the organization and inter- 
pretation of the material—well, that is a differ- 
ent matter! In organizing and interpreting 
his material an author has his chief oppor- 
tunity to display his ability. It is the clear and 
logical organization, and the scholarly inter- 
pretation, of data—provided, of course, that 
the data are inherently valuable—which give 
meaning, vitality, interest, and purpose to the 
data. 


‘‘Humanizing’’ knowledge.——Manifestly that 
research is most valuable which advances 
82 
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human progress in some manner; in fact, only 
that kind of research is justifiable. Research 
which does not now, or never will, advance 
human progress evinces a waste of time and 
tends to bring the efforts of the research 
worker into disrepute in the estimation of the 
public. Research which is reported in a well- 
organized, clear, and interesting manner will 
be sought after more and consequently will 
further human progress more than research 
that is reported in a less intelligible form. Fre- 
quently, even highly technical material can be 
presented in such a manner that it may be 
easily read and will make an appeal to a large 
group of readers; at any rate, the ideal which 
the research worker should always keep in 
mind is to present his material in such a way 
that it will be as easily read as possible and 
will make its appeal to the largest possible 
group of readers; in other words, the research 
worker should attempt to “humanize” his 
knowledge as much as possible. It follows, 
therefore, that every literary technique and 
device which will aid the reader to read, to 
understand, and to enjoy, the thesis should be 
utilized by the author in the organization and 
interpretation of the material of the thesis. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF DATA. 


Unity.—The thesis, like any other piece of 
writing, should have unity; that is, it should 
deal with only the subject which it announced 
in the beginning it would deal with. It may, 
> of course, include with propriety a number of 
subordinate topics, provided those topics are 
logical divisions of, and explanatory to, the 
main topic. In order that unity may be facili- 
tated, all material should be selected with great 
care; this implies that only the material which 
contributes to the solution and the understand- 
ing of the problem should be included. In 
other words, a “‘text should be taken’ in the 
beginning and that text should be closely fol- 
lowed. A rambling thesis is as distasteful to 
a reader as is a rambling sermon or lecture 
to a listener. 

In order that the interests of both the author 
of the thesis and the reader of it may be bet- 
ter served, it is usually desirable for the 
author to organize the thesis into divisions such 
as chapters, and sections, with each of the divi- 
sions having a well-chosen caption. All of the 
divisions should, of course, contribute to, and 
be a part of, the logical development of the 
main problem or topic of the thesis. (See page 
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29 of this book for suggestions on the making 
of an outline). It should be kept in mind, 
however, that too many divisions in a written 
document tend to make the document too me- 
chanical and thus difficult to read. Our best 
novels are among our clearest literary produc- 
tions, yet they have few divisions. 


Coherence.—The thesis, like every written 
document, should have coherence; that is, 
every word, sentence, paragraph, section, and 
chapter should logically follow the part which 
immediately precedes. A written document 
which lacks coherence is sure to be incoher- 
ent, and it is not likely to be relished by the 
reader. Much re-arranging of the material 
and coordinating of the various parts will 
generally be necessary if the standard of co- 
herence is to be met. An order of topics, 
which best serves the needs of clearness and 
logic, should be chosen. This order may be 
determined by, and based on, such matters as 
importance, time, complexity, cause and effect, 
and similarity or contrast. | 

Emphasis.—In addition to having unity and 
coherence, the thesis, like every written docu- 
ment, should be written with regard to the 
relative importance of the several topics and 
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the relative need of developing them; that 
is, the several topics must have the proper 
amount of emphasis. ‘The more important 
topics should be fully developed, whereas the 
topics of less importance, or those which are 
somewhat commonplace, should be discussed 
only briefly. All of this, of course, requires 
discriminating judgment. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
DATA 


Generalizations——The data should be organ- 
ized in such a manner that some generalizations 
may be made; otherwise the reader may be 
left in doubt regarding what the study is “all 
about.” Merely to show the data is hardly 
sufficient; the data should be interpreted as 
well as shown. Since he has probably worked 
on his problem several hundred hours, the 
author of a thesis is in a better position to in- 
terpret his data and to draw conclusions there- 
from than any other person, and he should take 
advantage of that opportunity. Judiciousness, 
however, should always be used in stating con- 
clusions and in making interpretations; possi- 
bilities or probabilities should not be stated as 
demonstrated facts, nor mere possibilities as 
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probabilities. Such conclusions and interpre- 
tations as are affirmed should grow out of the 
data of the investigation; they should not be 
merely guesses, prejudices, or wild theories. 
The scientist and the scholar have learned to 
suspend judgment until they are certain of 
their conclusions. 


Summary of the thesis —The thesis should 
be summarized at either its end or its beginning 
in a few outstanding propositions. It 1s worth 
remembering, however, that an accurate and 
clear presentation of the material obviates the 
necessity of giving much space to the summary. 
The summary should emphasize the significant 
aspects of the investigation; it should not 
be merely a “rehash” of unimportant detail. 
Some excellent writers follow the practice of 
briefly summarizing each chapter at its close, 
then at the end of the manuscript they sum- 
marize the whole work. A good summary 
should realize the following aims: (1) it 
should enable anyone, who does not have the 
time or the desire to read the whole manu- 
script, to secure from the summary the out- 
standing facts and conclusions of the study; 
(2) it should give anyone who has read the 
whole manuscript a new, an integrated, and a 
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more lasting view of the manuscript; and (3) 
it should help anyone who may read the sum- 
mary to decide whether or not he should read 
the whole manuscript. The usual practice is 
to place the summary at the end of the manu- 
script, but there has developed during recent 
years a noticeable tendency to place it at the 
chief point of vantage in the manuscript, 
namely, at the beginning. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


‘I. What can be said of the importance and the 
difficulty of the organization of material compared 
with the collection of the material? Explain. 

2. What does it mean to “humanize” knowledge? 
Why should knowledge be “humanized” ? 

3. Define each of the following principles of or- 
ganization in writing: (1) unity; (2) coherence; 
and (3) emphasis. Discuss the importance of an 
author keeping each of these principles in mind. 

4. To what extent should interpretations be 
_ placed upon the data of the thesis? In what man- 
ner should interpretations be stated? Why should 
the scientist and scholar usually maintain suspended 
judgment? 

5. What are the advantages of a summary? 
Mention the type of material which should be placed 
in the summary. Where should the summary ap- 
pear in the thesis? 


CHAPTER VII 


PNG st COMPOSITION: OF THE 
THESIS 


IMPORTANCE OF GOoD ENGLISH 


It would be easy for a careless or an un- 
sophisticated reader of St. Paul’s epistles to 
the Corinthians to gain the impression that lit- 
erary excellence is of minor importance in writ- 
ten documents. To secure such an impression 
would be unfortunate, for the fact is that 
many written documents, of excellent content, 
have been badly handicapped because their 
authors failed to speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels. If a written document is 
to be read, and if it is to live for any length of 
time, it must have literary excellence. A thesis 
is no exception to this rule. 


The student should devote the most intelli- 
gent and conscientious care to the English 
composition of his thesis. He should ever bear 
in mind that his scholarship is judged largely 
on the basis of his ability to present his ma- 
terial properly to the reader. Even the touchy 
little tent-maker from Tarsus would admit that 
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the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal of 
precise and clear diction have helped many 
documents of inferior content to gain attention. 
Let us, therefore, turn our attention to some 
dressmaking hints which are designed to as- 
sist the student to clothe his thesis in attractive, 
clear, and forceful form. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EXCELLENT WRITING 


Assuming that an author really has some- 
thing worth writing about—that is, assuming 
that his manuscript has valuable content— 
there are but three prerequisites to excellent 
writing, namely, accuracy, clarity, charm. In 
order that the standards of accuracy, clarity, 
and charm may be better met, meticulous care 
should be devoted to such matters as spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, sequence of tenses, 
choice of words, sentence structure, paragraph 
structure, and chapter organization. 


Accuracy and clarity.—In all forms of ex- 
pression, whether written or oral, the student 
must keep in mind the meaning of Von Moltke’s 
final instructions to his officers at the begin- 
ning of the Franco-Prussian War: ‘Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that any order which can be 
misunderstood, will be misunderstood.” In 
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urging clarity of expression upon his officers it 
is reported that Von Moltke was prompted to 
do so because of his knowing about the am- 
biguous orders which resulted in an almost 
complete annihilation of the Light Brigade in 
their heroic charge at Balaklava in 1854. It 
is not enough that a statement be so written 
that it may be understood: it should be so 
written that it cannot be misunderstood. 

- The basis of both accuracy and clarity rests 
largely upon mutually understood definitions 
of terms. Much of the vitality of long-winded 
and seemingly endless debates—whether in the 
barber shop, the rural store, or the United 
States Senate—is derived from the fact that 
the contending parties attach differing mean- 
ings to the same word or words. After the 
smoke of battle has cleared away the debaters 
often learn that they have been arguing 
fiercely for the same point. It is the duty of | 
the writer to lay down explicit definitions for 
the terms which he uses in order that the reader 
may be able to follow him intelligently. If the 
writer will set, and realize, the aim of making 
his manuscript clear to the lower ten percent 
of his potential audience he will usually have 
served the best interests of his whole audience, 
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for a type of treatment which is best for the 
lower ten percent is usually the best for the 
upper ten percent and for all other persons 
between these extremes; it is impossible to 
make a manuscript “too clear.” 

Students will find it advisable to re-write, 
perhaps several times, many or all of their 
propositions, in order that all obscurities and 
ambiguities may be removed. As a rule, the 
student must be amenable to Boucicault’s 
axiom: “Plays are not written; they are re- 
written.” Likewise, it may be said that the 
best theses are not written, but are re-written. 
It is reported that Abraham Lincoln, through- 
out his life, would reduce to writing and then 
would re-write many times any proposition 
about which he was thinking in order that 
there should be no obscurities or ambiguities, 
even for the uneducated, in the final statement 
of the proposition; as a consequence, Lincoln’s 
statements are models of clarity. 

To secure clarity an author should be care- 
ful in the use of illustrations, allusions, and 
associations of ideas with which to develop 
his thought. For example, when the present 
author alludes to St. Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthians in the first paragraph of this chap- 
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ter—or were he to say, “Do not hide the light 
of clarity under the bushel of inappropriate 
and irrelevant illustration’—does he know 
whether his readers ever read the Bible suff- 
ciently to understand those allusions? Or 
again, were he to say, ‘““Many an author escapes 
the Scylla of poor organization of his theme to 
fall into the Charybdis of poor expression” — 
how does he know whether or not his readers 
ever heard of either Scylla or Charybdis? 
Having achieved accuracy in the logical steps 
by which he has organized his thought, the 
‘student must, however, be careful: to make 
sufficient use of association of ideas and depth 
of treatment to bring out exactness of meaning. 

As an_aid to lucid writing, the ambitious 
author should study words. Such study will 
be found as engaging as it is useful. Such 
books as Crabb’s English Synonyms, Fowler’s 
A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, and 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, will be found interesting and helpful 
in teaching one the exact meanings of words. 
Words which are obscure, ambiguous, un- 
necessarily technical, or otherwise inappro-, 
priate should be avoided. The practice of 
Robert Louis Stevenson who, it is reported, » 
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would oftentimes spend several hours in 
searching for a particular word which he 
needed to express a certain meaning, might 
well be kept in mind as an ideal. 

Having the best words, the writer must 
work for excellent sentence structure. Short 
sentences are the most forceful, generally 
speaking. At the same time, terseness is al- 
ways subject to the danger of ambiguity. ‘The 
brevity for which the soldiers of ancient Sparta 
were famed, while often possessing a sturdy, 
rugged sort of epigrammatic charm, by its 
very bluntness often missed the clearness and 
ease of understanding attained by the more 
loquacious Athenians. ‘The writer must use 
sufficient qualifying words and phrases to make 
his meaning precise, but at the same time must 
practice perfect economy of verbiage. 

The sentences must be grouped in para- 
graphs in such a way that every paragraph will 
possess unity and coherence. A paragraph 
represents a single unit or step in the devel- 
opment of a chapter or other division. The 
component sentences of a paragraph must be 
arranged to bring out the thought in orderly 
sequence and, in general, to prepare the ground 
for what is to follow. 
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The questions of punctuation, the use of ab- 
breviations,’ and capitalization, are largely 
decided by the usage learned by the individual 
student, unless subject to specific rules of the 
university or the publisher to whom the thesis 
is to be submitted. It is essential, however, 
that the author adopt and maintain uniformity 
in matters of the mechanics of composition. 
In writing, as in other matters, it may be truly 
said that, “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 


Charm.—As for charm, we must fall back 
on the old rhetorical dictum that “the style is 
the man.” Charm is a fickle, temperamental 
goddess who must be courted long and assidu- 
ously. Charm is the essence of the courage, 
sunshine, and zest reflected “between the lines” 
from the author to the reader. This quality is 
developed only after much effort and study 
and practice by the writer; it is the final test 
for great writers. 

Generally speaking, the student will have 
obtained sufficient charm in the production of 
his thesis if he succeeds in achieving accuracy 
and clarity. That theses be written in a charm- 
ing style—though a splendid ideal—is prob- 

1Since abbreviations are not always clear to the 


reader, the better practice is not to use them, but to 
write the words in full. 
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ably too much to insist upon; but it is not too 
much to expect that they be written in precise 
and clear diction. 

The chief means through which the student 
may improve his ability to write is to devote 
care to everything that he writes. Unless such 
care is given to writing his thesis, the student 
misses much of the valuable training which the 
writing of the thesis is expected to give. A 
great writer once said that, “Easy writing 
makes hard reading, and hard writing makes 
easy reading.’’ Few persons, who write easily 
and quickly, write well. Easy writing seldom 
obtains among the eminent authors of the 
world. To produce a masterpiece which will 
live through the ages requires hard work— 
work extending over probably several years. 
Art is long, and Carlyle’s saying that, “Genius 
consists in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,’ is not far from correct. 


FEpwin E. Siosson’s ADVICE TO WRITERS 

The late Edwin E. Slosson undoubtedly did 
more to popularize science than any other per- 
son of this, or of recent, generations. Being 
both an eminent scientist and an excellent 
writer Doctor Slosson was competent to de- 
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scribe scientific investigations in such a man- 
ner that even “Mr. Average Citizen” had no 
difficulty in understanding them. “Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen” enjoyed, and profited from, read- 
ing Doctor Slosson’s articles, and hundreds of 
the articles appeared in popular periodicals 
such as Colliers. Doctor Slosson once re- 
marked whimsically that he made his living 
trying to re-write and interpret Doctor’s and 
Master’s theses in such manner that ordinary 
people could understand them. His great con- 
tribution was to “humanize” scientific inves- 
tigations. 

Because of his standing as a scientist and a 
writer, and by virtue of his experience in ex- 
amining and editing hundreds of scientific 
documents, Doctor Slosson was very compe- 
tent to give helpful hints to “would-be writers” 
of scientific documents. Fortunately, a few 
months before his death he published a short 
statement in which he mentioned some of those 
helpful hints. A summary of the hints is given 
in the following paragraphs in Doctor Slos- 
son’s own words:? 


*¢¢ Wor Would-Be Writers,’’ Journal of the National 
Education Association, XVI (January, 1927), pp. 27-28. 
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1. Don’t overestimate the reader’s knowledge 
and don’t underestimate the reader’s intelligence. 
He may not know as much as you about this par- 
ticular thing—let’s hope not anyway—but otherwise 
he may be as bright as you are—let’s hope so any- 
Ways oa: 

2. Don’t think that because a thing is old to 
you it is known to the public. Many of your read- 
ers are still living in the nineteenth century; some 
of them in the eighteenth. . . . 

3. Don’t imagine that the readers of a paper 
are, like your pupils, obliged to pretend to pay at- 
tention to you no matter how dull you may be. 
“First catch your reader,” is the rule of successful 
writing. Don’t leave out the human interest. Your 
reader is a human being even if you are only a 
scientist. 

4. Don’t forget that your reader is interrupting 
you every ten lines to ask, “Why?” “What for?” 
or “Well, what of it?” and if you don’t answer his 
tacit questions he will soon stop reading. 

5. Don’t think that you can make your topic 
more attractive by tricking it out with the fairy lore 
or baby talk or irrelevant jokes or extravagant lan- 
guage. Bring out its real and intrinsic interest as 
forcibly at you can. Set off the red fire if you like, 
but be sure it lights up the object instead of draw- 
ing attention away from it. 

6. Don’t say “this discovery is interesting” un- 
less you can prove that it is, and if you can prove 
it, you don’t have to say it. ... 

7. Don’t back up too far to get a running start. 
Remember the man who wanted to jump over a hill. 
He ran a mile to work up momentum and was so 
tired when he got to the bottom of the hill that he 
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had to sit down and rest. So will your readers. 
Ninety percent of the manuscripts that I have 
handled in twenty years as an editor would have 
been improved by cutting off the first page or para- 
graph. Yet authors, like hens, kick on decapitation. 

8. Don’t imagine that you must add a pretty but 
superfluous paragraph at the end, like the coda of 
a sonata. The most effective close is to quit when 
you get through. 

9g. Don’t shoot in the air. Aim at somebody. 
You may miss him, but you are more likely to hit 
somebody else than if you aim at nobody. Look out 
of your window and note the first person coming 
along the street. Imagine yourself stopping this 
man or woman on the sidewalk, and like the Ancient 
Mariner, holding his or her attention till you have 
told your tale to the end... . 

10. Don’t think you must leave out all the tech- 
nical terms. Use them whenever necessary without 
apology, and, if possible, without formal definition. 
People are not so easily scared by strange words as 
you may think. They rather like ’em. Kipling is 
read with delight by old and young, yet his prose 
and verse are crammed with technical terms... . 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Compared with the content of the thesis, what 
is the importance of good English in the thesis? 

2. Discuss the importance of aecuracy, clarity, 
and charm as standards which written documents 
should meet. Discuss the relative importance of the 
three standards just mentioned. 

3. Recall a few of the literary masterpieces 
which have lived for a century or more and attempt 
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to determine the qualities which these masterpieces 
have which have made them live. 

4. What steps should the student take to make 
sure that the English composition of the thesis is 
correct in every particular? 


CHAPTER VIII 
PitalONS AND FOOTNOTES 


THE NECEssiIty FOR CrtiInc AUTHORITIES 


The authority for each important statement 
of fact and for each opinion quoted literally 
or otherwise should be cited in the thesis. Un- 
less authorities are cited, the reader is likely 
to be left in doubt regarding the scientific merit 
of the investigation; moreover, any failure to 
cite authorities tends to make the research 
worker careless, a habit which he cannot afford 
to have fasten itself upon him. In order to 
save time in having to obtain them later, all 
necessary data on a reference, such as the name 
of the author, the title of the reference, and 
the pages which are referred to, should be se- 
cured when the reference is first examined. 
Meticulous care should be taken to see that all 
references are accurately, completely, and con- 
sistently cited. 


THE Two PLANS oF CITING AUTHORITIES 


Two plans of citing authorities are in use at 
the present time. The plan which is usually 
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followed is to cite authorities in the footnotes; 
the other plan, which is used by only a few 
authors and publishers is to cite them in the 
body of the pages of the manuscript. Which- 
ever plan of citing 1s adopted should be fol- 
lowed consistently throughout the manuscript. 
The two plans are described in detail and are 
illustrated in the next following pages. 

Plan 1: Footnote citations..—A footnote 
citation should always give enough informa- 
tion to permit the reader readily to locate the 
reference if he should have occasion to use it. 
The form for a footnote citation is the same 
as that for an entry in the final bibliography, 
except that in footnote citations for books, bul- 
letins, monographs, reports, and similar works, 
only the author, the title of the work, and the 
pages referred to, need be given, provided of 
course that complete data on the reference are 
given in the bibliography. In a footnote cita- 
tion, unlike an entry in the final bibliography, 
the author’s Christian name comes before his 
last name; for example, “L. V. Koos,” rather- 

These suggestions are based in the main on A Man- 
wal of Style (Ninth Edition), of the University of 
Chicago Press, and on Catalog Rules of the American 
Library Association (American Edition). For mote 


detailed suggestions, if needed, these works may be 
consulted. 
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than “Koos, L. V.” Note the following mod- 
els for footnote citations for various kinds of 
references :1 


A. Models for books: 

*L. V. Koos, The Junior High School, pp. 43-48. 

* William James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, 
p. 96 


3 


he Federalist, p. 46. 


B. Models for magazine and newspaper 
articles: | 

*J. F. Bobbitt, “High School Costs,” School Re- 
view, XXIII (October, 1915), pp. 506-510. 

*“Research for Teachers,’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XX (June, 1929), p. 42. 

*“Question Pests,’ Chicago Tribune, Part I, p. 6, 


December 9,” 1928. 


C. Models for bulletins and monographs: 

*Fred Engelhardt, and Ernest O. Melby, The 
Supervisory Organization and the Instructional Pro- 
gram, Albert Lea, Minnesota, p. 34, Table 17. 

* A Handbook of Major Educational Issues, Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, IV, No. 4 (September, 1926), pp. 185-186. 


D. Models for legal material: 


* Laws and Statutes of California, 1881, Sec. 1793. 
> School Laws of the State of Ohio, Edition of 
T0205). IT. 


1See pages 182 and 183 of this book for sample pages 
containing footnote citations. 

Other orders of entry of data and other plans of 
punctuation and of capitalization may be used, provided 
they are followed consistently throughout the manuscript; 
consistency in the matter is sine qua non. 
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* Appeal of John W. Barnes, 6 R. I. 591. 

* Spencer v. Joint School District, 15 Kan. 259. 

* Legislative Acts of the State of Ohio, CX, 
Sec. 6474. 

*United States Laws, Statutes, etc., 1889-1890. 
(51st Cong., 1st Sess.) 

FE. Models for unpublished material: 

“Otis John Barnhill, “Comparison of Require- 
ments of American Universities for the Master’s De- 
gree,’ p. 46. Unpublished Master’s thesis of Ohio 
State University, 1928. 

*Personal letter from J. W. Jones, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1929. 

Avoiding repetitions of references.—In order 
to avoid unnecessary repetitions of references, 
or parts of them, the following expressions 
may be frequently used in making footnote 
citations : 


1. Ibid. (for 1bidem, meaning in the same 
place) indicates a reference to a work which 
has been cited immediately above. It indicates 
that the name of the reference is the same as 
the reference which has been cited immediately 
above, though the pages are not the same. 


Examples: 

*Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His 
School, pp. 50-53. 

*Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

1 bid.) patios: 


# 
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2. To avoid repetition of the title of a work 
by the same author, a work which has been 
previously referred to in the footnotes may be 
cited by giving the name of the author, fol- 
lowed by the abbreviation, of. cit. (opere 
citato, meaning the work cited), and that fol- 
lowed by the pages of the work referred to. 

Example : 

*Fletcher Harper Swift, A History i Public, 
Permanent Common School Funds in the United 
States, pp. 72-80. 

*H. L. Smith, A Survey of a Public School Sys- 
tem,.p. 40. - 

* Fletcher Harper Swift, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

3. The abbreviation, loc. cit., or I. c. (loco 
citato, meaning the place cited), when used 
following an author’s name, denotes a citation 
to the author’s same work previously referred 
to and to the identical matter of the work. 

Example: 

*B. R. Buckingham, Spelling Ability; Its Meas- 
urement and Distribution, pp. 40-42. 

Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School 


Administration, p. 8. 
*B. R. Buckingham, loc. cit. 


Cautions and further suggestions concerning 
footnote citations— The following cautions 
and further suggestions concerning the mak- 
ing of footnote citations will be worth keep- 
ing in mind: 
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1. Every footnote should be placed at the 
foot of the typed page on which the reference 
index for the footnote appears, and all foot- 
notes except those for tables and illustrations 
should be separated from the remainder of the 
page by a line of, say, two or three inches in 
length, drawn across the page beginning flush 
at the left-hand margin; one space should be 
left between the last line on the typed page and 
the two or three-inch line just mentioned. For | 
footnotes to tables and illustrations, see sug- 
gestions 5 and 6 following. 

2. It is suggested that the first word of each 
footnote be indented the same amount of space 
as the paragraphs of the thesis are indented. 
It is permissible, however, to run the first word 
flush beginning at the left-hand margin of the 
page; but, be consistent. 


3. If the thesis is divided into chapters, the». 


numbering of the footnotes for each chapter 
may be begun with footnote 1; if it is not 
divided into chapters, the footnote references 
may be numbered consecutively, beginning 
with number 1, through the whole manuscript. 
Some authorities and style books suggest that 
the numbering of footnotes be continuous on 
the page, and not continuous. throughout the 
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‘manuscript or a division of it; that is, they 
suggest that the first footnote on each page be 
numbered 1; that practice is used in the foot- 
notes of this book. 

4. For reference indexes, numerals should, 
as a rule, be used. Only in special cases should 
Ieee du, c, etc.), asterisks.(*), or other 
types of indexes be used; for example, let- 
ters—small letters are meant—and similar in- 
dexes should be used in tabular or algebraic 
matter, where numerals would be likely to con- 
fuse the reader. 

5. For reference indexes to tables and illus- 
trations, to avoid confusion, it is advisable to 
lise sinall letters (a, b, c, etc.), asterisks (*), 
or some other type of index, instead of 
numerals; however, the use of numerals in 
such instances is permissible. The reference 
indexes to tables and illustrations do not have 
to be consecutive through all tables or illustra- 
tions of the manuscript; for example, the 
asterisk (*) may be used as a reference in- 
dex to Table I and re-used in each succeeding 
table if desired. | 

6. Any footnotes to tables and illustrations 
should appear immediately following the tables 
and illustrations. (See the models on pages 
186 and 193 of this book). 
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7. It is suggested that each reference index 
in both the text and the footnote be elevated 
slightly above the alignment of the word which 
it_ precedes or follows; as, =) y) jeu 

8. The punctuation, capitalization, and 
order of entry of the data of each footnote 
should be carefully noted; uniformity in these 
matters should be secured in all references 
which are similar. 

9g. The reference index should come after 
the punctuation mark that follows the word, 
sentence, etc., to which the footnote refers; 
for an illustration of this point see sugges- 
tion I1 below. 

10. Footnotes should be typed in single- 
space lines. If more than one footnote ap- 
pears on a page, double spaces should be left 
between each footnote. 

ti. If the author’s name is given in the text 
in connection with a statement referring to, 
or a quotation from, his work, his name should 
not be repeated in the footnote; in such in- 
stance the footnote should begin with the title 


of the work; for example: 

Marcus W. Jernegan shows that Massachusetts 
enacted, as early as 1647, a state-wide law requir- 
ing communities to establish schools.’ 


«<The Beginnings of Public Education in New Eng- 
land,’’ School Review, XXIII (June, 1915), pp. 361-380. 
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In referring to persons do not become trite 
in the use of titles or ‘‘academic millinery.” 
“Marcus W. Jernegan,” for example, will suf- 
fice; it is not necessary to use the title of 
“Professor,” “Doctor,” or “Mister.” Ifa title 
is used in connection with a person’s name, be 
sure that the title is accurate; not all pro- 
fessors are “doctors.” 

12. It is better to give the exact pages of a 
work that is referred to rather than to use 
the symbols f. and ff.; thus, not p. 435 f., but 
Pp. 435-436; and not p. 435 ff., but pp. 435- 
437; f. and ff. are not definite enough. 

13. Use p. as the abbreviation for page, and 
pp. as the abbreviation for pages. 


14. Other material, as well as citations to 
references, should be placed in the footnotes, 
if the inclusion of it in the text would inter- 
fere with the consecutive and clear treatment 
of the subject. Explanatory material of a less 
important nature, for example, a reconciliation 
of conflicting authority, or an explanation of 
a statement, might well be placed in the foot- 
notes. All material, however, of large im- 
portance should be included in the text because 
it is not the reader’s custom to peruse foot- 
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notes; unimportant and irrelevant material 
should be entirely omitted from the thesis. 


Plan 2: Body-of-the-page citations.—Instead 
of placing the citations in footnotes at the bot- 
toms of the pages, and according to the plan 
described above, a few authors and publishers 
prefer to place them in parentheses or brackets 
and to run them in the body of the page and 
immediately after the statement or statements 
which they are meant to support or to acknowl- 
edge. Many authors, when using this plan, 
number the references in the bibliography, then 
in citing to one of these references they merely 
give its number in parentheses or brackets in 
the text at the place where needed, as (15). 
Other authors, when using the plan, place in 
the parentheses or brackets the number of the 
reference as it occurs in the bibliography and 
also the exact pages of the reference cited to, 
as (15, pp. 63-70), or (15, Bobbitt, The Cur- 
riculum, pp. 63-70). 

If this plan of citing is followed, it is 
recommended that, for the convenience of the 
reader, fairly complete data on the reference 
be given, as (15, Bobbitt, The Curriculum, 
pp. 63-70); (19, Ashbaugh and Stevenson, 
Educational Research Bulletin, p. 34). The 
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reader usually wants to know the name of the 
author and the work referred to and the giv- 
ing of these data as recommended will save 
the time required to refer to the bibliography 
to secure this desired information. 

This method of citing authorities, although 
not widely used at present, seems to be grow- 
ing. It has the advantages of being more 
convenient for typists and printers engaged in 
typing or printing the manuscript and is more 
economical.of space in the manuscript. When 
used too much, however, as is frequently the 
case in historical research, it tends to make 
the contents of the manuscript difficult to read. 


THE Usk oF QUOTATIONS 


Plagiarism.—Credit for ideas or statements 
which he has taken from any publication, 
lecture, or other source should be given by the 
author. For an author not to give credit for 
borrowed ideas or statements is for him to be 
guilty of plagiarism—that is, literary piracy. 
Plagiarism is a species of dishonesty, and it 
is probably the greatest professional sin which 
an author can commit; in fact, to be found 
guilty of plagiarism is almost ruinous to an 
author. It should be noted that the stealing 
of another person’s ideas is plagiarism the 
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same as would be the stealing of the words, 
the symbols, or any other form of expression 
of those ideas. 


Indirect quotations.—When another person’s 
ideas are used, but not his exact words, that 
is an indirect quotation. Full credit must be 
given for indirect quotations the same as for 
direct quotations. Indirect quotations should 
not be enclosed in quotation marks. 


Direct quotations.—When an author’s exact 
words are used that is a direct quotation. Di- 
rect quotations should be enclosed in double 
quotation marks, and full credit should be 
given for them.’ If the quotation is of some 
length, say, of more than four or five lines, it 
should be run in a separate paragraph, and 
should be typed in single-space lines. Short 
quotations, say, those under four lines in length 
need not be placed in separate paragraphs and 
need not be double-spaced; they must how- 
ever, always be enclosed in double quotation 
marks, that is, “ ”. Quotations within a quo- 
tation should be enclosed in single quotation 
marks, thatets.een ot 


*If, by such means as introducing the quotation and 
by single spacing the quotation, it is made obvious where 
the quotation begins and ends, it will not be necessary 
to enclose the quotation in quotation marks. 
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Care should be taken to reproduce exactly 
any matter which is quoted. Any corrections 
or remarks inserted by the person who quotes 
should be placed in square brackets [ | and 
run at the proper place in the quotation. When 
for emphasis an author desires to italicize any 
part of a quotation, which is not italicized in 
the original, he should indicate that the italics 
are his; the following quotation from Plato 
illustrates how this matter may be handled: 


Technical instruction and all teaching which aims 
only at money-making 1s vulgar [the italics are the 
present author’s] and does not deserve the name 
of education. ‘True education aims solely at virtue, 
making the child yearn to be a good citizen, skilled 
to rule and to obey. 

When for any reason a part of a sentence 
or paragraph of, the quotation is omitted, 
ellipses, that is, periods . . . ., should be used 
to indicate the omission. The practice is to 
use four periods for an elision at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, or at the end of a sen- 
tence. When a whole paragraph or paragraphs 
is or are omitted, a full line of periods is 
usually inserted to indicate the omission; for 
example: 


The evidence for all cities goes to indicate a 
greater increase in the cost of buildings than is 
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shown by the general index of the cost of building 
made up from the wages of workmen and the cost 
of building materials . . . . The school-building 
figures should therefore be compared with the gen- 
eral index numbers for building six months or a 
year later. 


These factors tending to increase costs have been 
offset . . . . by very considerable building econo- 
mies which have been introduced. . : 


Quoting oral discourse.—Wishing to use any 
material which he has secured from a lecture 
or through a personal conference, the student 
should submit his write-up of that material to 
the person quoted for his approval. ‘This 
should be done in order that the person quoted 
may make sure that he is quoted correctly; for 
a writer not to follow this practice is not only 
likely to be a breach of confidence, but is likely 
to result in quoting the person inaccurately. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why should authorities and sources of data 
always be cited in scientific documents, and cited 
with meticulous care? 

2. What are the two plans which various authors 
use in citing authors and sources of data? What 
are the relative merits of these two plans? 


*W. R. Burgess, Trends of School Costs, p. 104. 
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3. Using the plan of footnote citation, give a 
sample citation to a book; to a magazine article; 
to a bulletin; to a legal document; to an unpub- 
lished work. 

4. What is the meaning of the term ibid? When 
may it be used? 

5. What is the meaning of the abbreviation 
op. cit.? When may it be used? 

6. What is the meaning of the abbreviation 
loc. cit. or 1. c.P When may it be used? 

7. Since there is no best method of citing, what 
principle should guide an author in selecting and 
using a given method? 

8. What kinds of reference indexes should be 
used? 

9g. Mention some of the more important mat- 
ters which the author should keep in mind in using 
footnote citations. 

10. What is plagiarism? Is it plagiarism to take 
another person’s ideas but not his words? Explain. 

11. How should direct quotations be typed? 
How should corrections or changes in quotations 
be indicated? How may omissions in quotations 
be shown? 

12. Why should material which is secured by the 
word-of-mouth method be submitted to its author 
for approval before it is used in a thesis or other 
scholarly treatise? 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PREPARATION AND” DIS@u 
SION OF STATISTICAL WI Amaia 


SUGGESTIONS ON PREPARING TABLES 


Among the first steps which an author must 
take in analyzing and reporting statistical data 
is that of organizing the data into tables. 
In his preparation of tables an author should 
always keep in mind the interests of the reader. 
Although tables are made for the reader’s ref- 
erence, usually the reader will not need, or 
care, to peruse them. In spite of their infre- 
quent use, they should be prepared in such a 
manner that if the reader should desire to 
peruse them they would be immediately clear. 
Many authors fail to obey these suggestions 
with the result that many statistical tables are 
as unintelligible as railroad time-tables. An 
excellent beginning on the work of interpret- 
ing any statistical data will have been made 
when the data have been properly organized in 
tables; generally speaking, tables will have 
been properly organized when they are clear 
and accurate. The following suggestions 
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should be kept in mind in preparing tables :! 

1. Numbering tables —Fach table should be 
given a number in order that the writer may 
more readily refer to it in the text, and in order 
that the reader may more easily locate it if he 
should desire to peruse it. Tables should be 
numbered consecutively throughout the manu- 
script. The practice is to use Roman numerals 
(I, II, Ill, etc.) in numbering tables. Space 
is saved by placing the table number on the 
same line with the table heading rather than 
above it; it is permissible, however, to place 
the table number above the table heading; but, 
be consistent throughout the manuscript in 
the use of one style. 

2. Table headings.—Each table should have 
a heading or title which states succinctly the 
contents of the table. The title or heading 
should appear above the table, not below it. 
Avoid in the title or heading the use of super- 
fluous words such as “‘table showing,” for, ob- 
viously it is a table, and it shows something. 
For better appearance the title or heading 
should be centered above the table as in the 
following sample: 


*See pages 185 to 187 of this book for sample tables 
which illustrate the suggestions here given. 
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TABLE IV. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS OF 
EACH GROUP IN ENGLISH IN SCHOOL, 
GRADES 9 TO I2 INCLUSIVE. 


3. Continued tables.—When, because of lack 
of space on the previous page, a table must be 
continued on the next page, it should be set-up 
on the next page the same as on the previous 
page; the title, the column headings, and the 
line titles should be repeated in full and the 
word “continued,” written within parentheses, 
should be placed between the number of the 
table and the title. A table, though, which can 
be shown on one page should not be continued 
on the next page. The following is a sample 
of a continued title: 


TABLE VI. (Continued) SALARIES OF THE CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN 1909, 
AND IN 1928 


4. Use of capitals in tables.—Be consistent 
in the use of capitals in table headings, column 
headings, and line titles. Regarding the use 
of capitals in the table heading, the most com- 
mon practice is to write all letters of the 
words of the heading in CAPITAL, LETTERS; an- 
other practice is to capitalize only the first 
letter of the important words of the title, that 
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is, all words, except articles, conjunctions, and 
prepositions; still another practice is not to 
capitalize any words, except those which are 
always capitalized, such as the first word of 
the title, and all proper names. It will be ob- 
served that in the tables of this book all letters 
of the table headings are capitalized. 

In column headings and in line titles, the 
usual practice is to capitalize only the first let- 
ter of the first word, except in the case of a 
proper noun, the first letter of which is always 
capitalized. The tables of this book follow 
the usual practice just mentioned. 

5. Use of abbreviations in tables.—In table 
headings, column headings, and line titles, 
' abbreviations should not be used unless space 
limitations make their use absolutely neces- 
sary. In fact, the best practice dictates that 
abbreviations should be avoided not only in 
tables but in the text of the manuscript as 
well; they should be avoided because there is 
a danger that the reader will not understand 
them. Any abbreviations which are used 
should be standard and well-known abbrevia- 
tions; if there is a possibility that the mean- 
ings of the abbreviations will not be known to 
the reader, the meanings should be explained. 
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6. Use of periods in tables.— The tendency 
in practice is not to use periods at the close of 
table headings, column headings, and line titles, 
except at the end of a sentence which does not 
complete a heading or title. Some style books 
and manuals, however, particularly the Style 
Manual of the Government Printing Office, 
permit the use of periods in the instances just 
mentioned. Periods should not be used in any 
of the statistics of the table, except to sepa- 
rate dollars from cents and units from tenths. 


7. Use of the dollar sign. When financial 
data are exhibited in a column of a table the 
dollar sign should appear only before the first 
entry in the column and again before the total. 


8. Use of the decimal point.—Whenever 
decimal points are used in the data of a col- 
umn the data should be arranged in the column 
in such a way that the decimal points appear 
in vertical lines with one decimal point above 
the other. All decimals, dollar signs, and other 
concrete values should be aligned. 


9. Footnotes to tables.—T'o avoid any pos- 
sibility of confusing the reader, most writers 
prefer to indicate footnotes for tables by means 
of small letters, asterisks, daggers, etc., rather 
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than by means of numerals; the use of numer- 
als, however, is permissible. Whenever foot- 
notes to a table are used they should appear 
immediately following the table and before the 
inclusion of any other matter. See page 107, 
Rule 5, of this book for further suggestions 
on footnotes for tables. 


10. Omission of data in tables.—In case data 
are not available for a particular item in a 
table, the omission should be indicated either 
by dashes, — —, by dots ..., or — and this is 
the preferable style—by leaving the space en- 
tirely vacant. An omission of data should not 
be indicated by a zero, 0, except when zero 
value is meant. Some authors insert index 
numbers in any blank spaces of the table and 
in the footnotes to the tables they indicate the 
reason for the data being missing. 


11. Simple tables—In most cases it is pref- 
erable to exhibit only one or two units of in- 
formation in one table; any attempt to show 
several units of information tends to make a 
table confusing, particularly if the units of 
information are of very different kinds. In 
other words, a table, like any other piece of 
writing, should have unity. 
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12. Introducing tables.—It is helpful to the 
reader’s understanding of a table if he is given 
a brief introduction to the table before the 
table appears in the text. The table should be 
run in the text as soon as possible after this 
introduction—on the same page if possible, and 
never later than the next one, two, or three 
pages. This introduction to the table may be 
given by explaining briefly the arrangement of 
the table, if the table is slightly complex, or by 
pointing out one or more particularly signifi- 
cant facts in the table. After the table has 
been presented, other particularly important 
data in it, and conclusions to be drawn from 
it, should be given; somehow the outstanding 
facts of the table should be made clear to 
the reader. 


13. Referring to tables.—Since typists and 
printers can conveniently insert tables in the 
text at certain places only, it is advisable not 
to refer to tables with such remarks as “the 
above table” or “‘the following table;” in- 
stead, they should be referred to by number; 
this may be done by using such an expression 
as “the data of Table X show this to be the 
case.” 
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14. Short versus long tables—A short table 
is clearer than a long one; therefore, if it can 
be avoided,—and usually it can be—too much 
material should not be presented in one table;, 
long tables are likely to be confusing. Fre- 
quently, original, gross, or raw data, which, 
if presented in the text, would likely clutter 
it, may well be presented in the Appendix. 
Original, gross, or raw data of minor import, 
which cannot be feasibly presented anywhere 
in the thesis, should probably be filed some- 
where, for example, in the university library, 
in order that they will be available to other 
investigators who might desire to verify the 
investigation or to attack another angle of -it; 
if such data are filed in the library or else- 
where, a statement to that effect should appear 
at an appropriate place in the thesis. 

15. Summary versus distribution tables.— 
Both original, gross, or raw data as well as 
derivative data should be presented. Sum- 
mary and distribution tables are generally 
necessary to summarize for the reader the 
original data of longer tables. 

16. Summary columns in tables.—In addi- 
tion to the absolute figures, tables frequently 
show ranges, percentages, ratios, totals, aver- 
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ages, etc.; such information is usually of great 
aid to the reader in interpreting the absolute 
figures. ‘These data are usually placed in the 
bottom lines of the table or in the last columns 
on the right-hand side of the table. 


17. Rules in tables—Attention should be 
given to the kinds of dividing rules and to 
other mechanical aids which assist in making 
tables more clear. Double horizontal rules 
should appear at the top of the table; a single 
horizontal rule should be placed below the col- 
umn headings; and a single horizontal rule 
(some style manuals suggest double rules here) 
should be placed at the bottom of the table. 
The rules just indicated should appear in every 
table, whether large or small. If the@table 
doubles on itself, that is, has two parts, the 
two parts should be separated by double per- 
pendicular lines. 


The practice is not to separate the individ- 
ual items of a table by horizontal rules; when 
rules for the individual items are used, it is 
usually in tables of more than two columns. 
For a sample of a ruled table see page 187 of 
this book, and for samples of unruled tables 
see pages 185 and 186. 
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18. Spacing of lines——The practice is to 
single space between the individual items of 
tables. 

19. Checking the data of tables.—Each item 
in a table should be checked for its accuracy. 
Any existing errors will more likely be discov- 
ered if this checking is done on a different day 
from that on which the original tabulations and 
computations were made. 

20. Folded tables.— ‘Tables which are too 
large to present on one page may be either 
divided up and presented on separate pages, or 
photostated and reduced to a one-page size, or 
folded. If a table is folded, care should be 
taken to fold it in such a manner that it can 
be readily opened for inspection. Because they 
_cannot be handily used, folded tables should be 
avoided if possible. 


Discussion OF TABLES 

What to discuss.——The neophyte research 
worker is usually perplexed over the problem 
of how to discuss the tables of his study. De- 
ciding upon the matters which shall be men- 
tioned about the tables is the big problem 
which presents itself to him. Confronted with 
this problem, a writer will be helped if he will 
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keep in mind that the typical reader does not 
like to peruse tables, and, as a rule, he will not 
peruse them unless it is absolutely necessary ; 
at best, tables make rather arid reading. The 
reader prefers to have the writer point out for 
him the significant facts which a table brings 
out, then to show the table for further detail 
and for reference; in other words, the reader 
likes to have his reading made easy and 
interesting. 

The discussion of a table should point out 
the significant facts in the table; it should not 
be a rehash of insignificant facts. The sig- 
nificant facts are usually found in the “totals” 
columns, and the more important of those facts 
should be pointed out. The reader is usually 
interested in ranges, in averages, in percent- 
ages, and in other important comparisons; but, 
every table is a law unto itself, and discussion 
which would be pertinent for one table would 
not be pertinent for another. | 

Where to insert tables—The discussion of a 
table should appear as close to the table as 
possible, because the reader may want to stop 
the reading of the discussion of the table for 
a moment and to glance at the table; if the 
table should appear several pages away from 
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the discussion, the reader will be caused the 
inconvenience of thumbing several pages of 
the manuscript to find it, and frequently he 
will not put himself to that inconvenience. 
The suggestion which has just been made is 
applicable particularly to all summary tables 
and tables of similar importance; tables which 
present data of less importance may frequently 
be placed in the Appendix and the reader 
referred to them in the discussion of the table. 
When a table is not placed on the same page 
on which the discussion appears, or on the page 
which follows the discussion, a reference to the 
table should inelude not only the number of 
the table but the page on which the table 
appears. 
THE Use oF NUMBERS 

Note the following suggestions on the use 
of numbers whether in or out of statistical 
tables: 

I. Be consistent throughout the manuscript 
in the use of numbers. Do not show numbers 
in figures in one paragraph and spell out simi- 
lar numbers in another paragraph. 

2. The usual practice is to use figures for 
showing all numbers taken from tabular ma- 
terial. ‘Some style books, however, recommend 
that all numbers under one hundred be spelled 
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out and that figures be used for numbers above 
one hundred. In legal documents the practice 
is to spell out all numbers; that practice has 
been adopted to decrease the possibility of 
error. 

3. Since in such instances a figure is apt to 
be confusing, a sentence should never begin 
with a figure; revise the sentence in order 
to avoid this, or, if that revision cannot be 
practicably made, express the number in words. 

4. Spell out round numbers, such as two 
thousand, one million. Asa general rule, num- 
bers may be better expressed in hundreds than 
in thousands; thus, srrty-five hundred. 

5. Spell out all numbers where the use of 
figures to express the numbers would be likely 
to cause confusion; for example: three I4- 
year-old children; twenty-five 50-watt lamps. 

6. Fractions are usually spelled out; thus, 
one-half, three-fourths. 

7. Commas should be used in figures to 
separate hundreds from thousands, thousands 
from millions, etc.; as in 11,567; 24,346,589. 
The comma may or may not be used in num- 
bers of four figures; as, 5,435, or 5435; how- 
ever, the tendency in practice is not to use 
the comma in numbers of four figures. The 
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comma, of course, is never used in dates; 
thus, 1930. 

8. Do not confuse percent and percentage. 
Percent should be preceded by a number; for 
example: ‘The total population of the United 
States increased 300 percent in the last fifty 
years, but the percentage of increase of school 
population was 400.” Most style books do not 
permit the use of the symbol “%’’; be on the 
safe side by using the expression, “percent”, 
instead of the symbol “%”’. 

g. When numbers are expressed in figures 
particular care should be given to the proof- 
reading and the checking of such figures. Al- 
though the experienced typist or compositor 
is extra careful with figures, it is much more 
easy to make mistakes in them than in words. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why should tables be numbered? In what 
order should they be numbered? Should they be 
numbered with Roman or with Arabic numerals? 

2. Why should tables be given headings? To 
what standards should a good heading measure up? 
Should the heading appear above or below the table? 

3. How should footnotes to tables be indicated? 
With reference to the table, where should footnotes 
to a table appear? 

4. How should the omission of data in a table 
be indicated? 

5. What is the advantage of introducing briefly 
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a table before the table is presented in the text? 
How may this introduction be given? 

6. Why should the use of such expressions as 
“the above table’ and “the following table” be 
avoided in writing? How should the author refer 
to a given table? 

7. What discussion should be given for a table? 
With reference to a table, where should the dis- 
cussion of the table appear? 

8. How much material should be presented in 
one table? 

9g. Why should the data of all tables be checked 
for accuracy? 

10. What further things should be kept in mind 
in designing tables in such a manner that the reader 
will be able to interpret them readily? 

11. What are some of the more important mat- 
ters which an author should keep in mind in using 
numbers in and out of tables? 

12. The following table was handed in as part 
of a thesis by one of the present writer’s careless 
graduate students. Indicate the mistakes, statisti- 
cal, and otherwise, which the table has. 


Salary Groups Number of states 
1,800 — $ 2,599 2 states 
2,500— 3,199 Io states 
3,200— 3,899 6 states 
3,900 — 4,599 9 states 
4,600 — 5,299 II States 
5,300— 5,999 o states 
6,000— 6,699 3 states 
6,700 — 7,399 oO states 
7,400— 8,999° 7 states 

Total A5 

range 2500 — 8500 


1The highest salary is that of New York. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PREPARATION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


VALUE OF PICTORIAL PRESENTATION 


_ Pictorial presentation of data frequently 
enables the reader to obtain a more compre- 
hensive grasp of the data than could be se- 
cured in the same amount of time from a writ- 
ten description. Moreover, such presentation 
may oftentimes be used as either an alternative 
of or a supplement to a table. Still more, 
such presentation often permits the reader to 
make his own interpretations of the data, 
whereas in a written description the reader 
must largely accept the interpretations and 
conclusions of the author. Although an excel- 
lent picture may not be worth “ten thousand 
words,” as a recent advertisement has said, it 
is undoubtedly worth many words. 

Also, from the point of view of the author 
of the data, pictorial presentation has a large 
value. By such presentation the author. makes 
himself more aware of the significance and 
meaning of his data. He often sees new 
meaning in his data and is led to make fur- 
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ther discoveries, new explanations, and other 
conclusions. 


SUGGESTIONS ON PREPARING ILLUSTRATIONS! 


In his direction and supervision of the stu- 
dents who were preparing books, theses, term 
papers, and magazine articles, the present 
author has found that a few matters pertain- 
ing to the preparation of illustrations give 
trouble to almost every student. It has been 
deemed desirable, therefore, to give here a 
few suggestions on the handling of those mat- 
ters which cause students the most trouble. 
Wishing more detailed help on the preparation 
of illustrations the reader will profit by refer- 
ring to one or more of the many books on 
graphical method; some of the better known 
of those books are Willard C. Brinton’s 
Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts; A. C. 
Haskell’s How to Make and Use Graphic 
Charts; and W. C. Marshall’s Graphical Meth- 
ods for Schools, Colleges, Statisticians, Engi- 
neers, and Executives. At least one of these 
books will no doubt be found in the university 
library and will be readily available to the in- 


*See pages 188 to 198 of this book for sample charts 
and graphs which illustrate the suggestions here given. 
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terested student. The following are our sug- 
gestions on preparing illustrations: 


1. Numbering illustrations.—EFach illustra- 
tion should be given a number in order that 
it may be readily referred to in the text; an 
illustration can best be referred to by means 
of its number. Illustrations should be num- 
bered consecutively throughout the manu- 
script. The practice is to use Arabic’ numer- 
- als, (1, 2, 3, etc.) in numbering illustrations. 
The word “Figure” may be abbreviated 
“Fig.,” or written in full; but, be consistent 
in the use of one form. 


2. Illustration title.— Fach illustration 
should also have a title which states suc- 
cinctly its contents. If possible, — and usu- 
ally it is possible,— the title should be made 
so clear that other explanation of the illustra- 
tion will not be needed. Avoid in the title 
the use of superfluous words such as “graph 
showing.” ‘The number and the title of an 
illustration may appear either above or below 
the illustration, but the practice is to place 
them below and that practice is here recom- 
mended. ‘The following is a sample title for 
an illustration: 
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FIG. I. HOW THE NEW JERSEY TAX DOLLAR WAS 
SPENT IN 1923 


3. Use of capitals in illustrations.—The usual 
practice is to write all letters of the words of 
the title in CAPITAL LETTERS; some other 
standard practice may, however, be used. For 
a statement of other standard practices see the 
suggestion previously given for table headings 
(suggestion 2, p. 117). 

4. Referring to illustrations.—Since typists 
and printers can conveniently insert illustra- 
tions in the text at certain places only, it is 
advisable not to refer to illustrations with such 
remarks as “the above graph” or “the follow- 
ing chart; instead, they should be referred 
to by number, for example: “For a clearer 
view of the data the reader is referred to 
figten 

5. Simple illustrations.—In the interest of 
clarity the writer should avoid attempting to 
show too many things in one illustration; too 
many matters tend to clutter an illustration. 
An illustration largely defeats its purpose if 
the reader cannot grasp its contents at a glance. 

6. Footnotes to illustrations.—T'o avoid con- 
fusion, most writers and publishers prefer to 
indicate footnotes for illustrations in the same 
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way as for tables, namely, by small letters, 
asterisks, etc., rather than by numerals; how- 
ever, the use of numerals is permissible. Foot- 
notes for an illustration, as for a table, should 
appear, if used, immediately HOUSES the 
illustration. 

7. When to use illustrations.—I]lustrations 
should not be used merely for the sake of using 
them. If the data have already been clearly 
presented in tables, it would be superfluous to 
present them again by means of illustrations. 
Do not insult an intelligent reader by drawing 
too many “pictures” for him. 

8. Color of ink to use.—Black ink should 
be used in making illustrations, particularly 
those which are to be photographed or blue- 
printed. By means of vertical hatching, hort- 
zontal hatching, and similar means, several 
types of data may be shown in one illustration. 
For the best results in making graphs the ink 
should be permitted to dry on the paper rather 
than to be blotted; blotting is likely to smear 
the ink and to give a less distinct impression. 

9. Reproducing illustrations.—If the illus- 
tration is to be photographed or blue-printed, 
it should appear, together with its number and 
title, on a page by itself. Furthermore, if the 
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illustration is to be reproduced, all lines and 
other parts of it should be clear and distinct ; 
indistinct lines do not photograph well. 


NATIONAL “STANDARDS FOR GRAPHIC 
PRESENTATION” 


At the invitation of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, a number of national 
associations have appointed representatives to 
serve on a joint committee to formulate 
“Standards for Graphic Presentation.” This 
committee has recently made a report which 
contains several excellent suggestions on 
graphic presentation; these suggestions are 
particularly pertinent to curve-making. The 
suggestions are more complete than the list 
just given, and for that reason, as well as 
because of their authoritative sponsorship, they 
are reproduced in full herewith :? 


1. The general arrangement of a diagram should 
proceed from left to right. 

2. Where possible, represent quantities by linear 
magnitude, as areas or volumes are more likely to 
-be misinterpreted. 

3. For a curve, the vertical scale, whenever 


* Report of the Joint Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers on Standards for Graphic 
Presentation. (Copies of this report may be secured 
from the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City). 
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practicable, should be so selected that the zero line 
will appear in the diagram. 

4. If the zero line of the vertical scale will not 
normally appear in the curve diagram, the zero line 
should be shown by the use of a horizontal break 
in the diagram. 

5. The zero lines of the scales for a curve 
should be sharply distinguished from the other 
coordinate lines. 

6. For curves having a scale representing per- 
centages, it is usually desirable to emphasize in some 
distinctive way the 100 percent line used as a basis 
of comparison. 

7. When the scale of the diagram refers to 
dates, and the period represented is not a complete 
unit, it is better not to emphasize the first and last 
ordinates, since such a diagram does not represent 
the beginning and end of time. 


8. When curves are drawn on_ logarithmic 
coordinates, the limiting lines of the diagram should 
each be of some power of Io on the logarithmic 
scale. 

g. It is advisable not to show any more 
coordinate lines than necessary to guide the eye 
in reading the diagram. 

10. The curve lines of a diagram should be 
sharply distinguished from the ruling. 


11. In curves representing a series of observa- 
tions, it is advisable whenever possible, to indicate 
clearly on the diagram all the points representing 
the separate observations. 

12. The horizontal scale for curves should usu- 
ally read from left to right and the vertical scale 
from bottom to top. 
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13. Figures for the scale of a diagram should 
be placed at the left and at the bottom or along 
the respective axes. 

14. It is often desirable to include in the dia- 
gram the numerical data or formulae represented. 

15. If numerical data are not included in the 
diagram it is desirable to give the data in tabular 
form accompanying the diagram. 

16. All lettering and all figures in a diagram 
should be placed so as to be easily read from the 
base as the bottom, or from the right-hand edge of 
the diagram as the bottom. 

17. The title of a diagram should be made as 
clear and complete as possible. Sub-titles or de- 
scriptions should be added if necessary to insure 
clearness. 


BRINTON’S RULES FOR GRAPHIC PRESEN- 
TATION 


Willard C. Brinton, who is a recognized 
authority on graphic presentation, has devised 
a set of rules for the making of graphs, and 
this set is not limited to curve-making, as is 
the set which is reproduced immediately above. 
His rules are as follows :? 


1. Avoid using areas or volumes when repre- 
senting quantities. Presentations read from only one 
dimension are the least likely to be misinterpreted. 

2. The general arrangement of a chart should 
proceed from left to right. 


—— 


*Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts, pp. 361-363. 
New York: The Engineering Magazine Company, 1914, 
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3. Figures for the horizontal scale should always 
be placed at the bottom of a chart. If needed, a 
scale may be placed at the top also. 

4. Figures for the vertical scale should always 
be placed at the left of a chart. If needed, a scale 
may be placed at the right also. 

- 5. Whenever possible, include in the chart the 
numerical data from which the chart was made. 

6. If numerical data cannot be included in the 
chart, it is well to show the numerical data in tabu- 
lar form accompanying the chart. 

7. All lettering and all figures on a chart should 
be placed so as to be read from the base or from 
the right-hand edge of the chart. 

8. A column of figures relating to dates should 
be arranged with the earliest date at the top. 

9. Separate columns of figures, with each col- 
umn relating to a different date, should be arranged 
to show the column for the earliest date at the left. 

10. When charts are colored, the color green 
should be used to indicate features which are de- 
sirable or which are commended, and red for feat- 
ures which are undesirable or criticized adversely. 

11. For most charts, and for all curves, the in- 
dependent variable should be shown in the hori- 
zontal direction. 

12. As a general rule, the horizontal scale for 
curves should read from left to right and the verti- 
cal scale from bottom to top. 

13. For curves drawn on arithmetically ruled 
paper, the vertical scale, whenever possible, should 
be so selected that the zero line will be shown on 
the chart. 

14. The zero line of the vertical scale for a 
curve should be a much broader line than the aver- 
age coordinate lines. 


= 
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15. If the zero line of the vertical scale cannot 
be shown at the bottom of a curve chart, the bottom 
line should be a slightly wavy line indicating that 
the field has been broken off and does not reach 
the zero. 

16. When curves are drawn on logarithmically 
ruled paper, the bottom line and the top line of the 
chart should each be at some power of ten on the 
vertical scale. 

17. When a scale of a curve chart refers to per- 
centages, the line at 100 percent should be a broad 
line of the same width as a zero line. 

18. If the horizontal scale for a curve begins 
at zero, the vertical line at zero (usually the left- 
hand edge of the field) should be a broad line. 

19. When the horizontal scale expresses time, 
the lines at the left-hand and the right-hand edges 
of a curve chart should not be made heavy, since 
a chart cannot be made to include the beginning or 
the end of time. 

20. When curves are to be printed, do not show 
any more coordinate lines than necessary for the 
data and to guide the eye. Lines % inch apart 
are sufficient to guide the eye. 

21. Make curves with much broader lines than 
the coordinate ruling so that the curves may be 
clearly distinguished from the background. 

22. Whenever possible have a vertical line of 
the coordinate ruling for each point plotted on a 
curve, so that the vertical lines may show the fre- 
quency of the data observations. 

23. If there are not too many curves drawn in 
one field it is desirable to show at the top of the 
chart the figures representing the value of each 
point plotted in a curve. 
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24. When figures are given at the top of a chart 
for each point in a curve, have the figures added if 
possible to show yearly totals or other totals which 
may be useful in reading. 

25. Make the title of a chart so complete and 
so clear that misinterpretation will be impossible. 


BrRINTON’s CHECKING List FoR GRAPHS 

Willard C. Brinton has also formulated a 
series of questions which the writer may use in 
checking and editing his graphs and charts. 
These questions are so helpful that the more 
pertinent of them are reproduced herewith:' 


1. Are the data of chart correct? 

2. Has the best method been used for show- 
ing the data? 

3. Are the proportions i the chart the best pos- 
sible to show the data? 

4. When the chart is reduced in size will the 
proportions be those best suited to the space in which 
it must be printed? 

5. Are the proportions such that there will be | 
sufficient space for the title of the chart when the 
chart has been reduced to final printing size? 

6. Are ali scales in place? | 

7. Have the scales been selected and Dike itis, 
the best possible manner? 

8. Are the points accurately plotted? 

9g. Are the numerical figures for the data shown 
as a portion of the chart?’ 

10. Have the figures for the data been copied 
correctly? 

11. Can the figures for the data be added and 
the total shown? 


Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts, pp. 360-361. 
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12. Are all dates accurately shown? 

13. Is the zero of the vertical scale shown on 
the chart? 

14. Are all zero lines and the 100 percent lines 
made broad enough? 

15. Are all lines on the chart broad enough to 
stand the reduction to the size in printing? 

16. Does lettering appear large enough and black 
enough when seen under a reducing glass in the 
size which will be used for printing? 

17. Is all the lettering placed on the chart in 
the proper directions for reading? 

18. Is crosshatching well made with lines evenly 
spaced ? 

22. Are dimension lines used wherever ad- 
vantageous? 

23. Is a key or legend necessary? 

24. Does the key or legend correspond with the 
drawing? 

25. Is there a complete title, clear and concise? 

26. Is the drafting work of good quality? 

27. Have all pencil lines. which might show in 
the engraving been erased? 

28. Is there any portion of the illustration which 
should be cropped off to save space? 

29. Are the instructions for the final size of 
the plate so given that the engraver cannot make 
a mistake? 


30. Is the chart in every way ready to mark 
OrKe 


BLUE-PRINTING OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


If only a few copies of an illustration are 
desired, blue-printing is generally the cheapest 
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and the most satisfactory way of securing 
them. Onion-skin paper, either glazed or un- 
glazed, may be used for making the copy; 
however, since erasures cannot be easily made 
on onion-skin paper, a light-weight, high- 
grade, white, bond paper is preferred; the lat- 
ter kind of paper prints perfectly, permits 
erasures, and does not crack with age; a type 
of paper similar, or closely similar, to that 
used in the running text will usually suffice. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the value of pictorial presentation of 
data. In general, when should such presentation 
be used? 

2. Why should illustrations be numbered? In 
what order should they be numbered? Should they 
be numbered with Roman or with Arabic numerals? 

3. Why should each illustration be given a title? 
Should the title appear above or below the illustra- 
tion? What further criteria should the title meet? 

4. How should footnotes to illustrations be in- 
dicated? With reference to the illustration, where 
should footnotes to an illustration appear? 

5. What is the advantage of briefly introducing 
an illustration before running the illustration? 

6. What discussion should there be of an illustra- 
tion? With reference to the illustration, where 
should the discussion of the illustration appear? 

7. Examine the several types of graphs on pages 
188 to 198 of this book and select the best type 
to present pictorially a set of data of your own 
choosing. 


CHAPTER XI 
MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


PREPARATION OF A TABLE OF CONTENTS 


In order that any part of it may be more 
easily referred to by the reader the thesis 
should have a Table of Contents containing 
the captions of at least the main divisions of 
the manuscript and the page number of the 
manuscript on which each main division be- 
gins. The Table of Contents should be typed 
on a page or pages by itself, and it may be 
analyzed much or little, depending on which 
plan the author thinks will be most helpful to 
the reader; if the thesis has an Index, the 
Table of Contents does not need to be as much 
analyzed as it needs to be in case there is no 
Index. (See the Table of Contents, page x 
of this book, for a sample of an unanalyzed 
Table of Contents; and see page 178 for a 
sample of an analyzed Table of Contents). 


1Tf the thesis can be made more useful to the reader 
by an Index it should have one. If it is published in 
book, bulletin, or monograph form an Index is par- 
ticularly advisable; for an unpublished thesis, an In- 
dex is usually not necessary. 
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The ranks of the headings of the various 
divisions of the manuscript should be indicated 
in the Table of Contents by graded indenta- 
tions. ‘The main headings, that is, the chap- 
ter headings, should be begun flush with the 
left-hand side of the page. The subheadings 
of the main headings should be indented a few 
spaces, and subdivisions of the subheadings 
should be indented still a few more spaces. 
In setting up a Table of Contents the follow- 
‘ing outline will suggest an appropriate num- 
bering, order, and indentation for a series of 
headings and subheadings: 
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PREPARATION OF A LIst OF [ABLES 


A List of Tables should be prepared for 
the thesis, particularly if there are several 
tables, for example, more than three or four. 
The list should be made up by reproducing 
for each table the number of the table, the 
heading of the table, and the page number of 
the manuscript on which the table appears; 
let it be emphasized that the information which 
has just been mentioned as being necessary 
for each table must correspond exactly with the 
information for the table as it appears in the 
manuscript. The List of Tables should ap- 
pear on a separate page or pages. It can be 
easily made up by the stenographer, provided 
she is given the necessary direction, after the 
manuscript has been typed in final form. (See 
page 179 of this book for a sample List of 
Tables). 


PREPARATION OF A Ljst OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


The comments which have just been made 
regarding the preparation of a List of Tables 
are also pertinent to the preparation of a List 
of Illustrations. (See page 180 of this book 
for a sample List of Illustrations). 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Frequently the student will desire to ac- 
knowledge any help which has been given him 
in the preparation of the thesis. If acknowl- 
edgments are made, they should be expressed 
with simplicity and tact. Effusive acknowl- 
edgments may be embarrassing to persons to 
whom they are meant to do honor; however, 
mention can and should be made in an ap- 
propriate way of the suggestions, criticisms, 
or other forms of assistance which have been 
received in the investigation. When acknowl- 
edgments are expressed, they are usually placed 
on a separate page and usually appear immedi- 
ately following either the Table of Contents 
or the List of Illustrations; many authors, on 
the other hand, make their acknowledgments 
in a paragraph, usually the last paragraph, of 
the Preface or Introduction. (For an illustra- 
tion of how acknowledgments may be ex- 
pressed, see page ix of this book). 


ORDER OF THE PARTS OF THE THESIS 
The order of the parts of the thesis should 
be approximately as follows: 
i. litle page. 
2. Table of Contents. 
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3. List of Tables, if several tables (for ex- 
ample, three or more) are used. 

4. List of Illustrations, if several illustra- 
tions (for example, three or more) are used. 

5. Body or text of the thesis. 

6. Bibliography, provided there is one on 
the subject; some problems, of course, have 
little or no literature, and in such cases there 
will be little or no bibliography. A few 
writers place the bibliography before the body 
or text of the thesis, and other writers place 
the appropriate references at the close of the 
chapters to which they apply most pertinently. | 

7. Appendix, if any is used. If the material 
-in the appendix is very dissimilar, it may be 
classified into several appendices under the 
headings of Appendix A, Appendix B, etc. 

8. Index. If there is a well-analyzed Table 
of Contents, an Index is not necessary, particu- _ 
larly in a short thesis. 


LENGTH OF THE THESIS 


Students frequently inquire of their pro- 
fessors concerning faculty expectations or uni- 
versity requirements regarding the length of 
the thesis. In no university, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, is the length of the 
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thesis specified. In general, the length will be 
determined by the nature of the problem. 
Some theses of only a few pages make worth- 
while contributions and are acceptable, where- 
as other theses, in order to treat their problems 
satisfactorily, must run up to several hundred 
pages in length. Quality instead of quantity 
is the desideratum. - Padding a manuscript can 
never be justified, because an inflated manu- 
script wastes the reader’s time by requiring 
him to peruse unimportant material; an in- 
flated manuscript violates the principle of 
unity. Clearness and completeness of treat- 
ment being equal, the shorter the manuscript 
is, the better the manuscript. Just as “brevity 
is the soul of wit,’ so brevity is an important 
criterion to keep in mind in preparing any 
written document. Most manuscripts could be 
improved if their authors would take the time 
to go through them and eliminate every super- 
fluous word, sentence, paragraph, figure, table, 
and illustration. 


AMOUNT OF TIME to SPEND ON THE THESIS 


How much time is expected to be spent on 
the thesis is another question which is fre- 
quently asked by students. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the amount of time to 
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be spent on the thesis is not specified in any 
university. The amount of time could not be 
justly specified, for some problems selected for 
theses are much more difficult and time con- 
suming than others; furthermore, some stu- 
dents. work much more rapidly and efficiently 
than others. All that can be said on the ques- 
tion of the amount of time to be spent is that 
students are expected to do well the work 
which they undertake however great the time 
that may be required to do it; gente work 
is never excusable. 

Students should be stimulated to do the very 
best work of which they are capable by the 
thought that their merit as scholars, present 
and potential, is judged very largely on the 
basis of the worth of the thesis produced. A 
poor thesis is neither to the credit of the stu- 
dent who writes it nor does it add to the repu- 
tation of the university which accepts it. An 
excellent thesis, on the contrary, increases the 
prestige of its author and also the standing of 
the university which accepts it. Although the 
student may not always be aware of the fact, 
it is nevertheless true that the university does 
the student a real favor when it rejects a poor 
thesis; moreover, by practicing such discrimi- 
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nation the university enhances its reputation 
as.a center for graduate study. 


WHEN TO SUBMIT THE THESIS 

All universities require that the thesis be 
submitted in final typed form at a certain date 
previous to the commencement or convocation 
at which the student expects to receive his de- 
gree; however, it should be handed in as long 
as possible before that date in order that suffi- 
cient time will be had for professors to criti- 
cize it and for the student to make any cor-_ 
rections which are necessary. It is an unusual 
thesis which does not need considerable revi- 
sion after it has been first submitted, and ample 
time should be reserved for this revision. 
Some theses have to be entirely rewritten; in 
fact, some of them have to be rewritten sev- 
eral times before they are acceptable. 


MEETING OTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
THESIS 

To avoid any possibility of delay in securing 
his degree the student should make sure that_ 
all of the university requirements regarding 
the thesis are met. These requirements gen- 
erally have to do with such matters as getting 
the subject of the thesis approved by the proper 
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authorities at a certain date before the student 
expects to receive his degree; the form of the 
title page of the thesis; the number of copies 
of the thesis to be presented to the university ; 
the typing; the publication, if required; the 
kind of paper to be used in the typing; and 
the university fees to be paid. 


TYPING THE THESIS 


At various places in this book several sug- 
gestions regarding the typing of the thesis 
have been made, but the following further sug- 
gestions remain to be made: | | 

1. Using one side of paper.—Only one side 
of the paper should be used in typing. , 

2. Numbering the pages.—The pages may 
be numbered consecutively with Arabic nu- 
merals in either the upper middles of the 
pages or the upper right-hand corners of them. 
The usual practice is to place the page number 
in the upper middle of the page and slightly 
above the first line; the number should appear 
about an inch below the top of the sheet of 
paper. If desired, the introductory pages, that 
is, the Title Page, the Table of Contents, the 
List of Tables, and the List of Illustrations 
may be numbered with Roman numerals, ac- 
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cording to the practice followed in many 
books; if that style is followed, then the first 
text-page should begin the numbering with 
Arabic numerals. 


3. Margins.—Ample and uniform margins 
should be left at all four sides of each page. 
To permit of binding, a margin of approxi- 
mately one and one-half inches should be pro- 
vided at the left-hand side of each page; a 
margin of about one inch should be left at the 
other three sides. Similar margins should be 
left for all tables and illustrations. To permit 
editorial marking, manuscripts which are be- 
ing prepared for printer’s copy should leave 
margins of about two inches at the right and 
left of each page. 


4. Divisions of words.—A|l unnecessary divi- 
sions of words at the ends of lines should be 
avoided. It is not good form to divide short 
words (for example, those of four letters or 
less). Words slightly longer (say, those of five 
or six letters) should be divided only when it 
is absolutely necessary. When there is not 
enough space at the end of a line to write whole 
a short word it should be so written at the be- 
ginning of the next line. The division of the 
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last word on the last line of a page should be 
avoided. 


5. Spacing.—Double spacing should be used 
throughout the manuscript, except in such cases 
as footnotes, tabular data, and direct quota- 
tions of some length, which should be single 
spaced. Direct quotations of some length (for 
example, those of more than two or three 
lines) should be single spaced, and should have 
the lines shortened about an inch. All direct 
quotations should be placed in quotation marks. 
(For further suggestions on the handling of 
quotations, see pages 111 to 114 of this book). 


6. Selecting a typist—The student should 
make sure that the typist to whom the thesis 
is given is efficient; it is a common observation 
that some typists are much more efficient than 
others. If the student is not absolutely cer- 
tain of the efficiency of a typist, it is a good 
plan to ask professors or other competent per- 
sons to make recommendations. ‘The student 
should make sure also that the manuscript will 
be typed when it is wanted; since efficient 
typists tend to be unusually busy just be- 
fore commencement season, an efficient typist 
should be engaged as early as possible. 
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7. Proofreading.—A fter the thesis has been 
typed it should be carefully proofread by its 
author and all needed corrections made; usu- 
ally any needed corrections will be only of 
typographical errors and the making of them 
will not necessitate the retyping of a whole 
page. In marking the manuscript for correc- 
tions it is recommended that a standard set of 
proofreader’s marks (see pages 168 and 169 of 
this book for a standard set) be used; the 
student’s own system of marks might be per- 
fectly clear to him, but it might not be clear 
to a typist or compositor. 


8. Neatness in first-draft.—When the thesis 
is first handed in for professorial criticisms it 
should be either typewritten or in perfectly 
clear handwriting, for no reader likes to spend 
his time in “deciphering” a manuscript. A 
slovenly written manuscript is likely to preju- 
dice an author’s case. When a student releases 
a manuscript, the inference 1s that he is willing 
to have the manuscript represent him; indeed, 
the manuscript does represent the student 
whether he is conscious of it or not. 


9. Kind of paper.—Most universities require 
_ that the thesis be typed on a certain grade of 
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paper, therefore, the student should make in- 
quiry concerning this requirement. In the ab- 
sence. of a requirement on the matter a good 
grade of white paper is recommended. Paper 
of a standard size (8% by 11, or 8 by 10% 
inches) should be used; the 8% by 11-inch 
sheet is the size which most universities 
require. 


10. Number of typewritten copies—The 
number of copies of the manuscript to be se- 
cured will be determined by the requirements 
of the university and the desires of the stu- 
dent. Universities usually require from one 
to three copies to be deposited in the univer- 
sity library. Usually from four to five copies 
can be made at one typing, and there is not 
much extra charge for the carbon copies. The 
typical student will want to secure enough 
copies not only to meet the requirements of the 
university but to be able to retain one copy 
for his own use. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why should ‘the thesis have a Table of 
Contents? How should the Table of Contents be 
made up? 

2. Why should there be a List of Tables ? How _ 
should it be made up? 
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3. Why should there be a List of Illustrations? 
How should it be made up? 

4. If acknowledgments are made, what stand- 
ards should they meet? Why are acknowledgments 
sometimes embarrassing to persons to whom they 
are meant to do honor? 

5. What-should be the order of the parts of the 
completed thesis? 

6. How long should the thesis be? How much 
time should be spent on it? When should it be sub- 
mitted for faculty criticism? 

7. What are some of the more important things 
which should be kept in mind in typing the thesis? 
Discuss in particular the following matters: The 
qualifications of the typist; the kind of paper to 
be used; the numbering of the pages; the margins 
to be left; the spacing; and proofreading. 


CHAPTER XII 
SUGGESTIONS ON PUBLICATION 


Wuy Tuests SHouLD BE PUBLISHED 


If theses are to be of much service to the 
public they must be published in order that the 
public may have ready access to them; the 
two, three, or four typewritten copies, which 
it is customary to deposit in the university 
archives, can never be read by a large number 
of persons. Moreover, an unread thesis—al- 
though it may be ever so excellent—will not 
do much toward building up the author’s repu- 
tation. Heretofore entirely too many excel- 
lent theses have been written, then buried in 
manuscript form in the archives of universities 
never to be resurrected; of course, this bliss- 
ful and eternal repose is the proper disposition 
of all theses of an inferior type, and, unfortu- 
nately, some of that type are still being writ- 
ten and accepted. 

It is urged, therefore, that the possibility of 
publishing the thesis in whole or in part, after 
it has met the requirements for the degree, be 
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kept in mind.’ Keeping in mind the possibil- 
ity of publishing the thesis will tend to help 
bring out the author’s best efforts on it, for 
no author worth his salt wants a piece of poor 
workmanship to be published and thus be made 
available to his fellows; when a work has been 
printed and distributed it cannot easily be re- 
called, and an ambitious author will not forget 
this fact. . 

There are many editors and publishers of 
magazines, and of government and other pub- 
lications, who are frequently glad to publish, 
in whole or in part, scholarly written theses; 
and often they will publish them without any 
cost to the author. In fact, some theses are 
so excellent, and have so wide an appeal, that 
publishers are glad to publish and to market 
them on a royalty basis. 


GETTING THE Copy IN Goop ForM 


Care should be taken by the author to see 
that the “copy” (that is, the written material 


1 Regarding the publication of the Doctor’s thesis, most 
universities require that it be published in toto or in 
abstract form, the expense for same being borne by the 
student; the tendency in university requirements is to 
require only the publication of an abstract of the Doc- 
tor’s thesis. Regarding the publication of the Master’s 
thesis, a very few universities require the publication 
of an abstract of the thesis; so far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain, no university requires the publi- 
cation of the Master’s thesis in toto. 
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which is put into type) is exactly correct in 
every particular before it goes to the printer 
or compositor. The author should say just 
what he intends to say and he should say it 
in a meticulously correct way. The necessity 
for taking such pains will be evident when it 
is noted that changes in the type, whether in 
the galley proof or the page proof, are ex- 
pensive to make and are usually charged in 
whole or in part to the author. Errors in the 
page proof should be particularly guarded 
against because the making of only a small 
change, for example, the addition or the dele- 
tion of one word, in the page proof will often 
require a resetting of the type for not only 
the remainder of that page but for the next 
several succeeding pages as well. 

If the manuscript is to be published in whole 
as a book, a bulletin, or a monograph, every 
part of it should be written out before it is 
sent to the publisher. The “preliminary pages” 
- (that is, such pages as the short title,’ the copy- 

right page, the title page, the Preface, the 
Table of Contents, the List of Tables, and 


* This title is variously referred to as the short title, 
half title, or bastard title. It is usually a repetition of 
the name of the book and appears, if it appears, on the 
first printed page in the book. 
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the List of Illustrations) are frequently 
overlooked by the author; these, however, 
are an integral and necessary part of the 
work, and someone will have to prepare 
the copy for them; that “someone” should be 
the author. It should be kept in mind that it 
is not the duty of the publisher to write any 
part of the copy for the author. ‘The more 
complete the manuscript is, the better will be 
its chances for acceptance. 

Frequently, the author of the thesis will 
want to publish his material serially in maga- 
zines. If such should be the case, he should 
prepare the copy for each article just as he 
Wishes it*to be printed. Each article of a 
series should expose a specific phase or phases 
of the investigation, and for its understanding 
it should not be necessary for the reader to 
peruse a previous or succeeding article or arti- 
cles. In preparing his manuscript for a par- 
ticular magazine the author should follow the 
style of publication of that magazine; an ex- 
amination of a number of that magazine will 
give the author an acquaintance with the style 
of publication to follow. 
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SEEKING A PUBLISHER 


The manuscript should be submitted to a 
publisher—a reputable publisher is meant of 
course—who would be likely to accept it for 
publication. Frequently a manuscript is re- 
jected by a given publisher not because it lacks 
merit, but because it is not available to that pub- 
\lisher. The author should use discrimination 
in seeking a publisher; a novel, for example, 
would likely be returned as unavailable, if it 
were sent to a publisher of religious works; 
likewise a manuscript would likely be unavail- 
able to a given publisher if that publisher al- 
ready had a publication, particularly a recent 
and excellent publication, covering the subject 
of the submitted manuscript. 


When the manuscript—particularly a manu- 
script for a book, a bulletin, or a monograph— 
is submitted to a publisher, a letter should ac- 
company it, telling succinctly the nature and 
the scope of the manuscript. The letter should 
not be an effusive recommendation of the 
manuscript, because publishers like to be per- 
mitted to determine for themselves—in fact, 
they zl] thus determine—the merits of manu- 
scripts; with a reputable and discriminating 
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publisher a manuscript stands or falls on its 
merit. 


SPECIFYING THE KIND AND SIZE OF TYPE 


Kind of type—The publisher usually as- 
sumes responsibility for specifying the kinds 
of type to be used in setting up the manuscript, 
but occasionally the author will need or want 
to do this, particularly if the manuscript 1s 
published in book, monograph, or bulletin 
form. Complete specifications for the manu- 
script include an indication of the styles and 
the sizes of type for the body of the text, for 
the various kinds of headings, for the tables, 
for the quotations, for the references, etc. ; 
they also include a mention of such things as 
the desired kind of paper, the size of page, 
and the kind of binding. The following are 
the kinds of type in general use at present: 

1. Roman.—The Roman is the style of 
type in ordinary use; this book, for example, 
is printed in Roman type. There are three 
kinds of Roman type: (a) CAPITALS 
(caps.), which may be indicated to the printer 
by drawing three straight lines under the word 
or letter to be capitalized; (b) SMALL CAPS 
(s. c.), which may be indicated by drawing 
two straight lines under the word or letter to 
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be capitalized; (c) lower-case letters CLEGa) 
that is, ordinary small letters. 


2. Italic—To make a certain figure, word, 
phrase, or sentence stand out, ztalic type may 
be used. Such type may be indicated by draw- 
ing one straight line under the part to be itali- 
cized. It should be remembered that a too 
frequent use of italics in the text tends to 
lessen the force of such type. For suggestions 
on the italicizing of a quotation the interested 
reader is referred to page 113 of this book, 


3. Bold-face.—To indicate that bold-face 
type is wanted, underscore with a wavy line 
the part or parts to be bold-faced. This 
style of type is seldom used in the body of the 
text, italics being usually preferred to make a 
given part stand out. 


Size of type—The following are illustra- 
tions of the sizes of type which are most fre- 
quently used in periodical articles, monographs, 
bulletins, books, and similar works: 


This line is set in 5-point type. 

This line is set in 6-point type. 

This line is set in 7-point type. 

This line is set in 8-point type. 

This line is set in 9-point type. 

This line is set in 10-point type. 
This line is set in 11-point type. 


This line is set in 12-point type. 
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Of course, there are larger sizes of types, 
but these are seldom used, except in headings 
and titles. | 

PROOFREADING 


How to proofread.—After the manuscript 
has been typewritten it should be carefully 
proofread by its author and all needed cor- 
rections made. It should also be proofread 
after it has been set in printer’s type. Correc- 
tions to be made in printer’s proof should be 
indicated by means of a standard set of proof- 
reader’s marks such as that shown on page 168 
of this book. Corrections should be clearly 
and neatly indicated, and preferably they 
should be written in ink. In order that all 
needed corrections may be seen by the typist 
or compositor, they should preferably be in- 
dicated opposite the lines in which the errors 
occur; any correction that is indicated be- 
tween the lines should be placed above the line 
to which it applies so that it will be seen by 
the typist or printer before he or she reaches 
the part concerned. 

If possible, two persons should work to- 
gether in doing the proofreading; one of these 
should read aloud from the copy or manuscript 
while the other (preferably the author) fol- 
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lows the proof and makes all necessary correc- 
tions. The person who reads the copy should 
call attention to every paragraph, punctuation 
mark, capitalized word, italicized word, etc. 
It is recommended that both the galley proof 
and the page proof be read twice, at least; one 
of these readings should be with the aid of the 
“copy,” and in which two persons will have 
to assist, while the other reading may be done 
by the author alone without the aid of the 
copy except for occasional reference. 

It should be noted that changes in the copy, 
after it has been set in type, are very expen- 
sive to make, and most publishers charge such 
changes partly or wholly to the author; in 
other words, for an author to change his mind 
costs money. Genuine errors, though, should 
be corrected even though they may be ex- 
pensive to correct. The printer or compositor 
will, of course, set up the manuscript just as 
it comes to him; therefore, the author should 
make sure that the manuscript is correct in 
every detail before it goes to the printer or 
compositor. 

If the manuscript is published in book, bul- 
letin, or monograph form, the typical publisher 
will send proof to the author without the 
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author requesting it; however, the publisher 
of the typical magazine will not send proof 
unless it is requested; therefore, when a manu- 
script is submitted to a magazine, if the author 
desires to read the proof of his manuscript, 
be should so inform the publisher. The im- 
portance of an author reading his proof is 
well illustrated by an unfortunate experience 
of the present author; he once published a 
magazine article in which the printer substi- 
tuted the word “medium” for the word 
“median” which appeared in the author’s copy; 
if the author had requested proof of the article 
he would no doubt have caught that unfortu- 
nate error. It should be remarked that the 
error was made by an ignorant or careless 
printer, but some readers may have credited 
the error to an ignorant or careless author. 
It is better for an author to be safe than to be 
sorry; his reputation is in his own keeping 
and the world holds him responsible for the 
work of his agents. 

Symbols for corrections, and proofreader’s 
marks.—The following generally accepted 
symbols and marks are taken from the Style 
Manual of the Government Printing Office. 
See page 169 of this book for a sample page 
illustrating the use of these symbols and marks. 
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© Period. 
9 Omna 
- Ifyphen. 
¢ Colon. 
$ Semicolon. 
)y Apostrophe. 
ty YZ Quotations. | 
2 Em quadrat. 
= One-em dash. 
“re Two-om parallel dash. 
Push down space. 
= Chose up 
UV Less space. 
A Caret—left out, insert. 
iy Turn to proper position. 
ad Insert space. 
Cyorwic! Move to left or to right. 
IT o L/ Move up or move down. 
, Transpose. 


o-e--or Kat, act it stand. 
S Dele—take out. 


© Broken letter. 
Paragraph. 
Ro GY No paragraph. 
fi Wrong font. 
- 7 or LY. Equalize spacing. 
= or Caf. Capitals. 
= or A.C. Small capitals. 
if @ i Lower-case. 
SH of A Superior or inferior. 
Se etal tale: 


fom. Roman. 
‘] __— Brackets. 
7 y) Parentheses, 


Sample corrected page. ‘The 


following 


page is designed to illustrate the use of the sym- 
bols and marks which are mentioned above. 


*The page is taken from the Style Manual of the 


Government Printing Office, p. 3. 


4.C. 
AAG 
©, 


% 


mot 


” 


out # 
J, 1 
(ex 
B Qo 
i 
fe 
i 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRons,)~ a ae sc fos 


Vi doe? not appear that the earligst printers had e€ 
any, method alec Correcting.errors” before’ the form 4 vy 


was on the press,/ The learned Fee-tearned cor- 4 
rectors of the first two centuries of printing were ~ 
not prootf readers in our sense/they wyere rather ad 
what we ernie Jerm office editors. Their labors 
were,chiefly to sce that the proof corresponded to 

the cupy, but that the printed page was correct. 

in its Jatinity /-heb~tre~mords~werethere; and 

that the sense was right. They cared et little 

about orthography, bad letters or purely printerfty yf La. 
errors, and when the text seemed to them wrong 

they consulted frésh authorities or altered it on 

their own responsibility Good proofs,in the 9 
modern sense, were FApoesible until professional 

readers were employed/ men who (had f first] a 
printer’s education, and then spent many years 

in the correctfon of proof. The orthagraphy of 

English, which for the past century has under, | 
gone little change, was very, fluctuating until after “if. 
‘the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, and capi- 


‘tals, which have been used with considerable reg- J é, y 


ularity for the past(8) years, were previously used 
on the[missfor\hif7plan. The approach to regu- 
larity, sa far as we haves may be attributed to the 
growth of a class of professional proof readera, and 
it is to them that we owe the correctness of mod- 
ern printing. ~ More er/ors have been found in the 


Bible than in any other one work For many nah acl, 
erations it was frequently the case that B bes 


were brought out atealthily, from fear of govern- 


fF mental interference. A They were frequently Out, See Copy. 


printed from imperfect texts, and were often mod- oA 
ified to meet the views of those who publised 
them Nhe story is related that a certain woman 
in Germany, whe-wes the wife of a Printer. and Le juke 
had become disgusted with the continual asser- 
tiong of the/supertority)of man over woman which 
ahe had heard, hurried into the composing room 
while her husband was s at supper and altered a 
sentence in the” Bible) “which, he was,printing, so 7 
that it read ,Narr,instead of aller, thus making Lae 
the verse read ‘And he shall bs thy | fool'’ instead 
mt “fod he shall be thy Jord” The word, not, Li, 
was omitted by Barker, the Xing s printer in En” 
_ Bland in 1652 Dilip SERS eee oe 2 

L} 


— He was fined £6\000 un this account 


169 
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CoPpyrRIGHTS 


Securing a copyright.—The copyright law of 
the United States makes provision for the 
copyrighting of the following types of materi- 
als:' Books, including composite and cyclo- 
peedic works, directories, gazetteers, and other 
compilations; periodicals, including news- 
papers; lectures, sermons, addresses (prepared 
for oral delivery); dramatic or dramatic- 
musical compositions; musical compositions ; 
maps, works of art; models or designs for 
works of art; reproductions of a work of art; 
drawings or plastic works of a scientific or tech- 
nical character; photographs; prints and pic- 
torial illustrations; motion-picture photoplays; 
and motion pictures other than photoplays. 


A copyright may be secured on any subject 
matter which is listed in one of the classifica- 
tions just mentioned, provided that a previous 
copyright, which is still in force, has not been 
issued on that particular subject matter. Ap- 
plication for a claim to copyright certain sub- 
ject matter may be made by applying to the 


* This classification is taken from The Copyright Law 
of the United States of America, p. 9. Copyright Office 
Bulletin No. 14. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, Library Branch, 1926. 
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Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. A certificate of copyright is 
issued to the applicant, provided the provisions 
of the copyright law are met in every detail. 
In general, to have copyrighted any subject 
matter which is reproduced for sale, it is neces- 
sary to apply for a claim to copyright, to pay 
a registration fee of two dollars, to run the 
notice of copyright at a designated place on 
each copy of the article, and to deposit two 
published copies of the work with the Register 
of Copyrights. Wishing the complete details 
of the copyright law of the United States, the 
author should consult an eighty-page bulletin 
which he will probably find in the library of 
his university, or which he may procure free 
by addressing the Register of Copyrights; the 
citation for this bulletin is given in the foot- 
note on the preceding page of this book. 


The usual practice is for the publisher to 
procure the copyright in his name; but, the 
author may procure it in his own name if he 
desires. The copyright may be transferred 
from one proprietor to another by going 
through essentially the same routine as was 
required in securing the copyright originally. 
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_ Reproducing copyrighted material.—VWish- 

ing to reproduce any material which is copy- 
righted the author should write to the proprie- 
tor of the copyright to secure permission. In 
fact, he must secure such permission because 
it is a violation of copyright law to reproduce, 
in whole or in part, copyrighted material be- 
fore securing permission to reproduce it; dam- 
ages may be secured from violators of copy- 
right law and a large amount of other expense 
and trouble may result. Most authors and 
publishers who hold copyrights are quite gen- 
erous in giving permission to other persons to 
use minor quotations from their material, pro- 
vided that complete credit is given to the pub- 
lication from which the quotation is taken, to 
the author, and to the proprietor of the copy- 
right. The footnote at the bottom of this 
page is an illustration of how credit may be 
given for a quotation taken from copyrighted 
material’. 

When writing an author or a publisher for 
permission to quote from copyrighted material, 
the author should mention the exact sentences, 
paragraphs, illustrations, or other material 

1Ward G. Reeder, The Business Administration of a 


School System, p. 43. Copyright, Ginn and Company, 
1929. 
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which he wishes to quote; moreover, he should 
mention the name of the work and the identi- 
fying pages. He should also say that he will 
give full credit for the quotation to the author, 
the work, and the proprietor of the copyright. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that this per- 
mission to use copyrighted material be secured 
before the quotation is set in type, because an 
occasional proprietor of a copyright will refuse 
permission to reproduce his material and such 
refusal would mean that the expense entailed 
in setting the quotation in type would be 
wasted; ina recent publication of the present 
author, there was one refusal to quote copy- 
righted material in approximately twenty re- 
quests. For future reference, should they be 
needed, it 1s a good plan to file permanently 
all permits for quoting from copyrighted 
material; these permits should be filed in the 
keeping of the proprietor of the copyright, 
which in most instances will be the publisher. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why should theses be published if at all 
possible? When he is preparing the thesis, what 
advantages would there be in the student keeping in 
.mind the possibility of publishing the thesis? 
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2. Why should the “copy” be in excellent shape 
before it goes to the prospective publisher or to 
the publisher? 

3. How should an author go about seeking a 
publisher? 

4. Why must the proofreading be carefully 
done? What symbols for corrections and proof- 
readers’ marks should be used? 

5. How may a copyright be procured? What 
advantages are there in securing a copyright for 
a publication? 

6. Why should permission be secured before 
taking anything from copyrighted material? 


APPENDIX 
SAMPLES OF PAGES OF THESES 
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A COMPARISON OF THE LEGAL 
STATUS OF SCHOOL BONDS IN 
THE FORTY-FIGHT STATES 


A Thesis Presented for the 
Degree of Master of Arts 


By 
RALPH C. WATERS, B. SC. IN ED. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1923 


Approved by: 
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THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of the Study 


In its educational progress a state is helped by a 
comparison of the features of its school system with 
the same features in other states. Such compari- 
sons serve to set in clear perspective likenesses and 
differences, and—since our state systems of educa- 
tion have been developed not only according to the 
experience of the individual state but also accord- 
ing to that of other states—the facts thus established 
may be used as one worthwhile basis for any needed 
reorganization of the features of the school system. 

At present, one of the most important and also 
one of the most common features of the school sys- 
tems of the several states is the office of chief state 
school official. ‘This office is studied herewith. In 
brief, the study seeks to show both what are and 
what ought to be the conditions pertaining to the 
office just named, and particularly, it seeks to pre- 
sent these conditions as reflected by the current 
legislation on the office. 


Nature of the Study 


With the problem thus stated it can be seen 
that the attack upon it cannot be confined to 
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(Sample page showing a footnote citation. See 
next page also). 


Formative Influences for the First Office’ 


What were the influences which brought forth 
the first provision for the office, namely, that of New 
York? In discussing this question the first thing to 
note is that in the early educational organization of 
the State of New York a dual system of school ad- 
ministration was the characteristic feature. The 
University, with its board of regents, had jurisdic- 
tion over colleges and academies, and was one part 
of the administrative machinery. The office of 
superintendent of common schools, which had juris- 
diction over the common schools, was the other part 
of the dual system. The establishment of the Uni- 
versity preceded the creation of the office of super- 
intendent of common schools, and, as will be shown 
directly, it was the agitation of the University and 
its regents which was instrumental in getting provi- 
sion made for the office of superintendent of com- 
mon schools. 


The University was not, however, in the com- 
monly accepted sense, ‘a university at all, but rather 
a state board of education with control over col- 
leges and academies, the whole being governed by 
a body of regents. It was incorporated in 1784." 


Sidney Sherwood, University of the State of New 
York, Origin, History and Present Organization, pp. 223- 
228. See also Laws of New York, 1784, Ch. 51. 
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(Sample page showing footnote citations. Sce 
preceding page also). 


Under the same act Kings College was revived and 
was given the name of Columbia College. This act 
was primarily for the benefit of the college and sec- 
ondarily only for the benefit of the state. It had 
served the purpose, however, of giving form, even 
though imperfectly, to the idea of state control in 
education. 


In 1787* the law of 1784 was revised, giving the 
board of regents definite powers over the colleges 
and academies of the state. The University was 
henceforth to overshadow Columbia College and the 
system was truly to become a state system co- 
extensive with the political organization of the 
state; furthermore, it was to be used for the good 
of the state as a whole. 


The University regents suggested the establish- 
ment of a system of common schools in their reports 
of 1793 and 1794° but nothing was done by the 
legislature. In 1795, again, they stated that they 
had the supervision of two colleges and twelve acad- 
emies, and these, “with the establishment of schools 
for common branches of education, were the legis- 
lature pleased to grant it, must soon have the most 
beneficial effects on the state of society.” 


* Sidney Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 228-272. 
*New York Assembly Journal, 1793, p. 211. 
*Ibid., 1794, p. 32. 

EL Othi, 1790; p. 86. 
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(Sample page showing citations in the body of 
the page). 


How are we to account for the long delay in es- 
tablishing an office which today is considered so nec- 
essary that it is found in every state? Clearly.the 
delay was not due to lack of interest in education 
for this interest was early evidenced by the building 
of many academies and private and church schools, 
moreover, many communities everywhere, of their 
own initiative, had established public schools even 
before the state had enacted laws requiring them to 
do so. (6, Jernegan, pp. 361-380). 

At least two retarding influences to the establish- 
ment of the office stand out. First, the prevalent 
theory of individual and community rights met with 
popular approval. Second, the idea of the associa- 
tion of the church and the school was hard to eradi- 
cate from the minds of the people. (4, Brown, p. 6). 
These influences made for decentralization in school 
organization down to almost the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. (4, Brown, pp. 6-7). In addition to 
these influences it should be noted also that no model 
for the office existed in any form. Even county and 
city superintendents were unknown until many years 
after the establishment of the office of chief state 
school official. (5, Cubberley, p. 37 and p. 58). The 
ofice of United States Commissioner of Education 
could not serve as a model for it was not created 
until 1867. The office must wait, therefore, until 
unmistakable needs should bring it into being. 
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TABLE I. SALARIES OF THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS IN 1896, 1909, AND 1923 


Galitornia saan. 
GWolarauOcen 6.68 


POW eo bees 
Wansasric. facsi2 
WWentucky.. cc. fs 
Louisiana....... 
IMaiInG acum date: 
IMarylands: 07. 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan...... s 
Minnesota...... 
Mississippi...... 
IVEISSOUTIs cusecies, 4: 


NG@Vadfic. sere. es 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey..... 
New Mexico..... 
Nowe Vorks:....:4 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 
ODIGEES wns <7. 
Oklahoma....... 
Oreconrets cess 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 


Wirginiat::.;. oes. 
Washington..... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin....... 


Wivoming? os... 


: . . Percentage 
Salary in Salary in Salary in ; 
1896 1909 1923 ieee: 
: since 1909 
$2 ,200 $3 ,000 $5 ,000 66.6 
1,200 2,000 3,300 65.0 
1,600 2,500 2,500 0.0 
3 ,000 3,000 5 ,000 66.6 
3,000 3,000 3,000 0.0 
(no data) 3,500 9 ,000 157.1 
(no office) | (no office) BOOT Mi aries e evar 
,50' 2,500 , 600 44.0 
2,000 2,000 4,500 125.0 
1,500 2,400 2,400 0.0 
3,500 7,500 7,500 0.0 
2,500 3,000 5,000 66.6 
2,200 2,200 4,000 81.8 
2,000 2,500 3,000 20.0 
2,500 2,500 4,000 60.0 
3,000 2,000 5 ,000 150.0 
1,500 2,500 4,600 84.0 
(no office) 3,000 8 ,000 166.6 
4,500 ,500 9 ,000 100.0 
1,000 2,000 5,000 150.0 
2,500 3,000 5 ,000 66.6 
2,000 2,500 4,500 80.0 
3,000 3,000 3,000 0.0 
2,500 3,000 3,600 16.6 
2,000 2,000 5 ,000 150.0 
2,000 2,000 3,600 80.0 
2,500 2,500 4,500 80.0 
3,000 5,000 10,000 100.0 
2,000 2,400 3,000 25.0 
5 ,000 7,500 12,000 60.0 
1,500 3,000 4,000 33.3 
2,000 2,000 3,000 50.0 
2,000 2,000 6,500 225.0 
1,260 2,500 2,500 0.0 
1,800 3,000 4,000 33.3 
4,000 5 ,000 12 ,000 140.0 
3,000 4,00 6 ,000 50.0 
1,900 1,900 2,500 31.6 
2,500 1,800 1,800 0.0 
2,000 2,500 3,600 44.0 
2,500 2,500 4,000 60.0 
1,500 2,400 4,000 66.6 
2,000 2,000 6 ,000 200.0 
2,000 3,500 3,500 0.0 
2,500 3,000 3,000 0.0 
1,500 3,000 5,000 ~ 66.6 
1,200 5,000 5,000 0.0 
2,000 2,000 3,000 50.0 
$2 ,303 $2,739 $4 ,250 55.2 
2,273 2,970 4 ,834 62.8 
1 ,000-5 ,00011 ,800-7 ,50011,800-12,000! 0.0-225 
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Although the salaries of the chief state school 
officials are increasing rapidly, they are still small 
compared with what they should be. It is a sad 
commentary that two states (South Dakota and 
Wyoming) pay at present (1923) less than $2,500 
annually while eighteen states pay less than $4,000 
annually. The distribution of the salaries for 1923 
may be seen more clearly from Table II. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SALARIES OF THE 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 19237 


Number of states 

Salary groups in each group 
$1 ,800-$2 ,499.......... 
2), 000 =" 37199 yao aes 

3,200— 3,899.......... 

3,900—- 4,599.......... 

4,600— 5,299.......... 

5,300—- 5,999.......... 

6-,000- 6,699.......... 

6700-2 7.73909 tse eae 

7,400-— 8,999.......... 

S$; 100=*8 470025) enue 

8, "800- 9499. eae 

9,500-10,199.......... 

10%200=1 2700022 ee 


— 


_ 
NrFNONOWOrFDOMObh 


,83 
Ranges tay i tee eae ee 1 ,800-12 ,000 


a For Idaho and Wyoming, which have two chief state 
school officials, the salaries of only the superintendents 
of public instruction are included in the tabulations. 


The salary everywhere should be made compat- 
ible with the large functions and important respon- 
sibilities of the office. 
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(Sample statistical table). 


TABLE III. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS OF EACH 
GROUP IN ENGLISH IN GRADES 9 TO I2 INCLUSIVE 


— 


Grades 
Class intervals 9 URED CAD pea Be Gumer yp Total 
Junior high school group 

95-100 co ae ae 23 19 15 12 69 
90- 94.99... 0.....5. 40 24 23 20 107 
PG OO ay 4.55, 30 she's 62 53 53 45 213 
BOSIBS OO Dg seo 52 ai 78 70 271 
Mime DO ert Bs. 23 13 18 12 66 
Me CV a ea ee 1 5 7 22 
DOS OO 9 Oe trace. > : 9 2 1 12 
GG=7 G4 90%. aes ss: 1 eagles: 1 


95-100.0.....:... i Ome eal Reh) TOS is ane G loan | <3 
90- 94.99...... rae 39 22 13 10 77 
pees .00 3)... 67 44 47 40 198 
80- 84.99....... | 150 83 84 70 296 
TBO 791902... 16 18 19 10 63 
aie te pee 6 5 8 22 
eee Pad Sa an Poses 4 19 
peeGioo0. 


The table shows that there is not much difference 
between the marks of the junior high school group 
and the non-junior high school group. The compari- 
son seems to prove nothing about the relative effi- 
ciency of the two types of school organization; 
more data are still needed for that. 
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(Sample circular or pie chart). Note that an 
attempt is made in the next few pages to illustrate 
some of the more common types of charts and graphs 
in use at present. If other samples are needed, the 
books cited on page 132 of this manual will be found 
helpful in supplying them. 


STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
12.6 CENTS 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
47 CENTS 


EDUCATION 
STATE & LOCAL 
31.8 CENTS 


MUNICIPAL 
COVERNMENT 
38.6 CENTS 


FIG. I—HOW THE NEW JERSEY TAX DOLLAR WAS 
SPENT IN 1923. | ; 
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(Sample line chart). Note that in charts that 
have more than one curve the curves may be identi- 
fied either by using a key or by lettering the infor- 
mation on the curves). 


INDEX NUMBERS 


FIG. 2.—RELATIVE PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND UNFILLED 
ORDERS FOR MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, 


1920-1924". 
(From Survey of Current Business, p. 10. Bulle- 
tin of the United States Department of Commerce, 


Feb., 1925, No. 42): 


@The 1920 monthly average — 100. 
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(Sample line chart). 


Per cent 


140 


Purchasing power of i 
130 Wages of Pactory workers. 


120 
110 
100 


90 


Purchasing power of 
80 produce raised by farmers 


70 


1920 1921 1922 1923 


FIG. 3.—COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF FARM 
AND FACTORY EARNINGS FROM 1920 TO 1923. 
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(Sample bar chart). 


Millions 


110 


100 


FIG. 4.—POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR EACH 
DECADE FROM 1860 TO 1920. 
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(Sample bar chart). 


FIG. 5.—AVERAGE SCORES MADE IN SPELLING BY 96 ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS’. 


(From C. H. Judd, Measuring the Work of the 
Public Schools, p. 84). 


@The figures below the chart show the percentages 
and the ones in the squares of the chart show the num- 
bers of the schools. 
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(Sample bar chart) 
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TEAMSTERS 
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75 LAUNORYMEN.~ ~~~. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE STANDARDS 
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vee CRossear SHOWS 


RCENT 
SITION OF 
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nw Guns 


ig GENAUTO REPAIRMEN — — - 
Mt 


iL ROOM CX PERTS~----- eS aS 
rye Detecrives& POLKEMEN-— -—-, 

24e AUTOENGINE MECHANICS- - --— 

2a AUTO ABSEMBLERS— 

@, Stock CHECKERS---...- 
LS 


Fock Cuenta ——— 
DStaTRUKMASTERS— 

Me Teron OrcRAT ORS — = 

$e 


- ee ee 
4S FARRERS Nahe 2 2 7 EERE ae RRR RITE 
Nt OPCRATOR — 

LG COVER LOMPPLR joo wae moma 
Be TKK OE a RR TT 

34 PHOTOSRAPHCR-~-- —-— NOR ERE EE CS AEE LR RS 
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Tt 
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MEQRAL OFFICCRS -—-- PE I SE 


— 2 — mercer sue SES 

- ++ Eee eens 
hake onmitt  o 
D- ! D I cf Cc Ce sC! B T A 
FIG. 6.—INTELLIGENCE STANDARDS OF MEN IN THE 


UNITED STATES ARMY DURING THE WORLD WAR“ 


@Bar shows range of middle 50 per cent 
crossbar shows median. The chart is based on the data 
from 36,500 men. 


Vertical 
The numbers at the extreme left of 
the chart are occupational key numbers. 
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(Sample bar chart). 


¥ — 
‘Vo ka 


Siesbsners) workers and tinsmiths 


9 °o En 


Plumbers, Oo and steam fitters 


: tam 
ian — / peated | 


FIG. 7.—PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN BUILDING TRADES 
THAT ARE FOREIGN-BORN, NATIVE-BORN OF FOR- 
EIGN PARENTS, AND NATIVE-BORN OF 
NATIVE PARENTS. 


(From F. L. Shaw, The Building Trades, p. 33). 


Cabinetmakers 


Helpers 


Carpenters 


Painters and a: 
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(Sample organization chart.) The organization 
chart is frequently used to show the relation of one 
official or department to other officials or depart- 
ments in an organization. 


People of the State 
represented in the Legislature 


State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
People of the City 
School District 


County Superintendent 
of Schools 


City Board of 


: Education 
Business Educational 
Committees Committees 
of the Board of the Board 
SCHOOLS 


CLTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 


Business and Special 
Office Clerk Supervisors 


PRINCIPALS 


8chool Janitors = 
Kindergarten ma Regular ge Special 
Teachers y Teachers 


Teachers ; 
Pupils i 


Parents 


one CHOOL 
Stenographer: 4 S 


FIG. 8.—PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR A 
SMALL CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


(From E. P. Cubberley, Public School Admin- 
istration, p. 167). 
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(Sample correlation chart). 


Abilify in Lonquages. 


35 = 140 145— 0 153- [605 165=" FO. (752 (eo =—s SSS sores 
37 | 44] 49] 54] 57| 641 69) 74] 79) 84! 87! #91 soo 


a 
a 
i 
bd 
Be 
Ea 
Be 
Ed 
ea 
Xa 


FIG. 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF CORRELATED ABILITIES IN 


LANGUAGES AND MATHEMATICS FOR 130 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Abily inMalhemavics. 
Ee oo as nea 
res ES [| 


FBS EiGa 


> 
ran 


alei 
BP SES aie 


(From H. O. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied 
to Education, p. 241). 
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(Sample map chart). 


= 


Ind [0hit=eSerg 


——F ey fis: 
. M's 


——igubernatorial app't. 


FIG. I0.—SECTIONAL PREFERENCES FOR THE VARIOUS 
METHODS OF SELECTING THE CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 1923. 
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(Sample picture chart). 


Ways. of using hours after 
3 o'clock 


FIG. I[I.—ILLUSTRATING THE IMPORTANCE OF AFTER- 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 
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(Sample questionnaire). 


> REASURY DEVAKIMEN'T 
U.8. Pus Lc Sens SERVICE 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Epidemiological Study of Common Colds and Other Minor Respiratory Affections 


CLINICAL REPORT FOR THE PERIOD FROM ............! shag Bt TUS (0 peas eaten Pee CEU 
1. During the above-mentioned period have you suffered from an attack of any of the ailments men- 
tioned below? yes 20 


oO oO 
2. If so, please indicate by check (X) in proper spaces below the nature of such attack: 


Was this attack reported Are you now 
Nature of Attacks Reported in preceding report? Datoct Oust well? if ie Lod 
(Check) Yes 
O Cold (includes “cold in head” 
or “nose cold’’) 
0 Bronchitis (includes cold in 
chest with cough) 

( Influenza (includes “grippe’ or 
“flu"’) 

O) Tonsillitis or pharyngitis (sore 
throat) 

( Hay fever (‘‘pollen fever’’ or 

“rose cold’’) 
(O Pneumonia (only if so diagnosed 


by:physician) 
: 2 yes no 
3. Did this attack keep you from work during this period? () ©) No. of days in this period _... 
4. Did this attack keep you in bed during this period? O O No. of days in this period i 


& Did you have the attention of 2 physician for this attack? O O 
6. Please indicate by checks (X) in proper spaces below the symptoms ef the attack reported above 
(except in case of pneumonia): 
yes no yes no yes no 


(1) - (0 Sudden onset (6) OO Running of nose “(11) 5 1 Expectoration’ 
(2) OO Chill or chilliness (7) OO Aching in body or limbs (12) (© Sore throat 

(3) O © Headache (8) OO Obstruction of nostrils, (13) 1 Constipation 

(4) OF Fever (9) 00 Tightness of chest - (14) (0 Other symptoms 
(5) O10 Inflammation of eyes (10) O00 Cough State) Anca Oe 


7. Are you aware of any special circumstances, such as exposure to draft, chilling, wetting, overheating, 
or fatigue, which seem to you wholly or partly responsible for the onset of your attack? yea no’ 
Eel 


8. If “yes,” please give brief statement of circumstances, with dates: 


oe oe ore sa emer e ee nin ner nen owen re eneses cs eer tereceusses comceewenstecwower essere rer seeder cers cwces eaten ems ren eense sna tesenecsces eqecesecereceuasorvenen, 


9. Have you any definite knowledge of having been ‘n contact with any similar case within one to five 
days prior to the onset of your attack? yes no 
ay eS: 

10. If “yes,” please give brief account of the exposure, with details as to intimacy and dates of contact: 


11. In case you have reported an attack of “influenza,” “gu” or “grippe,” in this period, in what 
respect did it differ from an ordinary “cold?” _....u.........sccscsceossecess sense secscansseseneoscecsscee=neeaseesen = 


i DTP ak 2 eo Ws ae eee , 192 hoped 10s OS ES OS Oe, 2 oe RMR ee 5 Pr A = 
Please indicate any change of address here 28 eee eee eeeeneee ceeeeeceveeeeee Dab RE ea ghee rere. Me betes a 


INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON THIS RECORD WILL BE CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL, 
TO BE USED BY THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ONLY FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! 


The bibliography here presented is not com- 
plete, but selected. In selecting the references 
to be included the author has been required to 
make several arbitrary decisions, and undoubt- 
edly he has omitted several references as good 
as those here included. 


Alexander, Carter. Educational Research. 
Revised edition. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. v-+ 77 pp. 


An excellent guide for research students in educational 
administration; the bibliographies are unusually valuable. 


Bernheim, Ernst. Lehrbuch der Historichen 
Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie, mit 
Nachweis der wichtigsten Quellen und Hilfs- 
mittel zum Studium der Geschichte. 6th ed. 
Leipzig, Germany: Duncker and Humbolt, 
1003.5 xii +- 781 -pp. 


A work which has greatly influenced historical method 
all over the world. 


Beveridge, Albert J. “The Making of a 
Book.” The Saturday Evening Post, October 
23, 1926, pp. 14-15, 182, 185-186. 

An unusually interesting article by a great writer. 


*TIf citations were made in the body of the page as 
described on page110 of this book, it would be necessary, 
of course, to number the references in the bibliography. 
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Bixler, Harold Hench. Check Lists for Edu- 
cational Research. New York: ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928. xii + 118 pp. 


Presents a check list for educational research and ap-. 
plies the list to one hundred dissertations. 


Brinton, Willard C. Graphic Methods for 
Presenting Facts. New York: ‘The Engineer- 
ing Magazine Company, 1923. x1li- 371 pp. 

Discusses the several types of graphs and gives samples 
of them. 

Crawford, Claude C. The Technique of 
Research in Education. los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1928. 320 pp. 


Describes the several kinds of techniques which are 
used in educational research; bibliographies are given. 


Fling, Fred Morrow. The Writing of H1s- 
tory: An Introduction to Historical Method. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1923. 196 pp. 


An excellent introductory treatise which gives sugges- 
tions on things to do and not to do in historical writing. 


Fowler, H. W. 4 Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage. Oxford, England: Clarendon 
Press) 1027-cnvilk 7297 42- Dp: 


An authoritative work. 
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George, H. B. Historical Evidence. Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon Press, 1909. 


224 Pp. 

Discusses such matters as evidence, sources of histori- 
eal information, defects of historical writers, indirect 
sources of information, probability, special sources of 
error, and historical generalizations. 


Good, Carter V. How to do Research in 
Education. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick 
and York, 1928. 208 pp. 


A handbook for workers in educational research; con- 
tains an excellent summary of the literature on educa- 
tional research; a complete bibliography is given. 

Greever, Garland, and Jones, Easley S. The 
Century Handbook of Writing. Revised edi- 
tion. New York: The Century Company, 
1922. xii +- 248 pp. 

Treats essential matters of grammar, diction, spelling, 
and mechanics. 


Haskell, Allan C. How to Make and Use 
Graphic Charts. New York: Codex Book 
Company, 1919. 339 pp. 


States principles of graphic presentation and gives 
samples of the several kinds of graphs. 


_ Ives,G. B. Text, Type,-and Style. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. vi- 305 pp. 
A helpful elementary handbook for the writer’s desk. 
Koos, Leonard V. The Questionnaire in 
Education: A Critique and Manual. New 
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York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
vii + 178 pp. 

Discusses such topics as the extent of use of the ques- 
tionnaire, when to use and when not to use it, and prin- 
ciples to keep in mind in designing it. 

Langlois, Charles V., and Seignobos, 
Charles. Introduction to the Study of His- 
tory. Translated by G. G. Berry. London, 
England: Duckworth and Company, 1925. 
XXVil -- 350 pp. 

Discusses such matters as search for documents, auxili- 
ary sciences, general conditions of historical knowledge, 


textual criticism, accuracy of authors, grouping of facts, 
constructive reasoning, and exposition. 


Manly, John Matthews, and Powell, John 
Arthur. A Manual for Writers. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1913. viii 4- 
226 pp. 


A valuable handbook for the writer to have on his 
desk. : 


Marshall, William C. Graphical Methods 
for Schools, Colleges, Statisticians, Engineers, 
and Executives. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1921. 253 pp. 


States principles of graphical presentation and illus- 
_ trates them. 


Mawson, C. O. Sylvester. Style Book for 
Writers and Editors. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1926. 213 pp. 
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A splendid elementary treatise on such matters as spell- 
ing, compounding of words, capitalization, punctuation, 
abbreviations, figures and numerals, sizes and styles of 
type, italic, spacing, indention, and proofreading. 


Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhardt, Max D. 
The Techniques of Educational Research. Ur- . 
bana, Illinois: The University of Ilinois, 1928. 
84 pp. 

Discusses such matters as the problem and its defini- 


tion, collecting data, making conclusions, and reporting 
research. 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Refer- 
ence Books. 5th ed. .Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1929. x1li-> 370 pp. 


Contains a list of all reference books and gives sugges- 
tions on how to use them. 


Ogg, Frederick Austin. Research in the 
FHlumanistic and Social Sciences: Report of a 
Survey Conducted for the American Council 
of Learned Societies. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1928. vili-+ 454 pp. 


‘¢A comprehensive survey of the existing state of re- 
search in humanistic and social sciences, with a view to 
finding out what research organizations and facilities 
exist, what research projects are in progress or in pros- 
pect, and under what favorable or unfavorable conditions 
such projects are carried forward.’’ 


Robinson, James Harvey. The Humanizing 
of Knowledge. Revised edition. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. 93 pp. 


Makes a plea for the presentation of the results of re- 
search in popular form, amd gives suggestions regarding 
how to accomplish that purpose. 
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Roget’s International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases: A Complete Book of 
Synonyms and Antonyms. Edited by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1925. xxxiv + 741 pp. 


The book is founded upon and embodies Roget’s origi- 
nal work with numerous additions and modernizations; 
the chief reference on synonyms and antonyms. 


Ross, Edward A. “The Conscience of the 
Expert.” School and Society, 11 (April 8, 
IQ16), pp. 522-524. 


Says that the scientist must impartially seek and re- 
port the truth. 


Rugg, Harold. A Primer of Graphics and 
Statistics for Teachers. Boston: Houghton 
- Mifflin Company, 1925. iv + 142 pp. 


An elementary discussion of the making of graphs and 
the handling of educational statistics. 


Schluter, William C. How to Do Research 
Work. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1926. 
viii + 138 pp. . 

A valuable treatise with particular reference to experi- 
mental research. : 

Vincent, John Martin. Historical Research: 
An Outline of Theory and Practice. New 
York?” Peter. Smith, 1929: v—- 35080 


Gives an outline of historical investigation for the ad- 
vanced student. 
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Williams, J. Harold. Graphic Methods in 
Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Ben O24 XVill- 320° pp. 

An excellent handbook for teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

A Manual of Style. oth ed. Chicago: The 
Wniversity ‘of Chicago -Press, 1927. ix + 
401 pp. 

Contains typographical rules governing the publications 
of the University of Chicago together with specimens of 
type. 

Style Manual of the Government Printing 
Office. Revised edition, October, 1924. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1024. \Vite{- 224 ‘pp. 


Contains the printing and style rules followed by the 
Government Printing Office. 


The Authors’ Book. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. xv + 73 pp. 


Contains helpful suggestions on such topics as the 
preparation of the manuscript, submitting the manuscript, 
legal considerations, the author and the promotion of the 
book, and bindings and covers. 


The Copyright Law of the United States of 
America. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1926. 8o pp. 

Contains the latest copyright laws of the United States. 
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The Questionnaire. Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Education Association, 1930. 51 pp. 


Reports the results of an investigation of the use of the 
questionnaire, and gives suggestions on how and when to 
use it. 


INDEX 


Abbreviations: for page and pages, 45, 46; avoidance 
in titles, 45; avoidance of as a rule in all places, 95; 
use in'tables, 119. . 

Abstract of thesis, 159. 

Accuracy: importance of and as a characteristic of schol- 
arly documents, 7-8; example of violation of, 16; 
need for in bibliographical data, 40. 

Acknowledgments, how and when to make, 147. 

Adviser. See Director of the thesis. 

Allusions, use of, 93-94. 

Analogy, reasoning from as a violation of scientific pro- 
cedure, 14-15. 

Annotated references, purposes of and samples, 39, 51. 

Appendix: placing less important data in, 127; where 
to place, 148; of this book, 175-199. 

Arabie numerals: use in numbering illustrations, 133; 
in numbering pages, 152. 

Art, the thesis as a work of, 2-3. 

Authorities, citing. See Citations. 


Bar charts, examples of, 192-194. 

Bibliographical survey. See Working bibliography. 

Bibliography. See Working bibliography; see also Final 
bibliography. 

Blue-printing, of illustrations, 142. 

Body-of-the-page citations, 110-111. 

Bold-face type, 164. 

Book-eatalogs, listed, 36-37. 

Brinton, W. C.: rules for graphic presentation, 138-141; 
checking list for graphs, 141-142. 


Campbell, W. W., 3-4. 

Capital letters: use in tables, 118-119; in titles of illus- 
trations, 134. 

Carbon copies of manuscript, number of, 156. 

Card catalog, use of, 36. 

Catalog. See Card catalog. 

Charm in writing, 95-96. 

Charts. See Illustrations. 

Checking data, 7-8, 125, 129. 

Circular chart, example of, 188. 
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Citations: necessity for citing authorities, 101; the two 
plans of citing, 101-102. See also Footnote citations. 

Clarity and accuracy in writing, 90-95. 

Coherence, definition of and how to secure, 85. 

Collection of data: personal-investigation method of col- 
lecting, 53-58; questionnaire method of collecting, 
58-75; mentioning shortcomings of data, 74-75; 
amount of data to secure, 75-76. 

Comma, use in numbers, 7-8. 

Composition. See English composition. 

Conclusions. See Interpretations. 

Conferences: in selecting the thesis problem, 19-20; im- 
portance of 78-79; some suggested times for, 79-80; 
initiative in arranging, 80; accepting criticism, 
80-81. 

Contents. See Table of Contents. 

Contribution to knowledge, what constitutes, 1-3. 

Copy for publisher, getting in good form, 159-161. 

Copyholders, suggestions for, 166. 

Copyright law, 170-171. 

Copyrights: securing, 170-171; reproducing copyripited 
material, 172-173: 

Corrections in quotations, how indicated, 113; in the 
typed or printed manuscript, 165-170. 

Correlation, causal and coincidental, 17. 

Correlation chart, example of, 196. 

Creative work, importance of, 2-3. 

Criteria for selecting the problem: novelty of, 23; stu- 
dent’s interest in, 24; practical value of, 24; stu- 
dent’s qualifications, 24-25 ;, availability of data, 25; 
cost, 25-26; time required, 26. 

Critic, functions of, 81. 

Criticisms: importance of, 80-81; how to accept them, 81. 

Curve-making, suggestions for, 136-138. 


Data: importance of accuracy of, 7; checking data, 7-8; 
filing of unimportant data in the university library, 
10; reporting sources of, 10; insufficient, as a vio- 
lation of scientific procedure, 16; wrong interpre- 
tation of, 16; availability of as a criterion for select- 
ing the problem, 25; bibliographical, 39-46;  men- 
tioning shortcomings of, 74-75; amount of to secure, 
75-76. 
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Decimal point, use in tables, 120. 

Definitions of technical terms, importance of, 91. 

Delimiting the problem: importance of delimiting, 26- 
27; proper amount of delimitation defined, 27-28. 

Descriptive theses, defined and illustrated, 32-33. 

Director of the thesis: selecting, 77; importance of, 
71-78. 

Direct quotation, definition of, 112-114. 

Distribution tables, 123. 

Division of words, rules for, 153-154. 

Dogmatism, in interpreting data, 16-17, 86-87. 

Dollar sign, use in tables, 120. 


Elisions. See Omissions. 

Ellipses: rules for use of, 113; example, 113-114. 

Emphasis, definition of and how to secure, 85-86. 

English composition: importance of good English, 89-90; 
characteristics of excellent writing, 90-96; E. E. 
Slosson’s advice to writers, 96-99. 

Experimental theses, defined and illustrated, 32. 


Pt (=. following’’), use of, ,109. 

Fairness. See Impartiality. 

Final bibliography: where to place, 48-49; purposes of, 
49; which references to include, 49-50; organization 
of the references, 50-51; annotations, 51; for this 
book, 201-208. 

First-draft, how to present, 155. 

Folded tables, 125. 

‘¢Follow-ups’’ in questionnaire studies, 71. 

Footnote citations: amount and kind of bibliographical 
data to include, 102-103; models for various kinds of 
references, 103-104; avoiding repetitions of refer- 
ences, 104-105; cautions concerning, 105-110; to 
tables, 120-121; to illustrations, 134-135. 

Footnotes. See Footnote citations. 


Generalizations, importance of, 86-88. 
Graphs. See Illustrations. 


Headings: for tables, 117-118; for columns of tables, 
119; for illustrations, 133-134; for different parts 
of the thesis, 145. 

Historical theses, defined and illustrated, 32. 
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Humanizing knowledge: importance of, 82-83; EH. E. 
Slosson’s contribution toward, 96-99. 


Ibid., definition and use of, 104. 

Illustrations: advantages of, 131-132; books on, 132; 
numbering, 133; titles of, 133-134; use of capitals 
in, 184; referring to, 134; simple, 134; footnotes 
to, 134-135; when to use, 135; color of ink to use, 
135; reproducing, 135-136; ‘‘ National Standards’’ 
for, 136-138; Brinton’s rules for, 138-141; Brin- 
ton’s checking list for, 141-142; blue-printing of, 
142-143; making a’List of Dlustrations, 146. 

Impartiality, definition of and as a characteristic of 
scientific documents, 9-10. 

Indentations: of footnotes, 106; in Table of Contents, 
143. 

Index: for books and periodicals, 36-37; for the thesis, 
148. 

Indirect quotations, definition of, 112. 

Ink, color and quality to use in illustrations, 135. 

Interpretations: wrong interpretation as an example 
of violation of the principles of scientific procedure, 
16-17; suggestions on, 86-88; of tables, 125-126. 

Introduction: to thesis, 29-30;, to tables, 122.. 

Italic type, 164. 


Leading questions in questionnaires, avoidance of, 68-69. 

Library, use in making the working bibliography, 36-37. 

Library call-number, entering on each reference of the 
working bibliography, 39. 

Line charts, examples of, 189-190. 

List of Illustrations: suggestions on making, 146; ex- 
ample, 180. 

List of Tables: suggestions on making, 146; example 
6f,~ 179. 

Loe. cit., definition and use of, 105. 


Magazines. See Periodicals. 
Map chart, example of, 197. 
Margins, on typed page, 153. 
Mudge, I. G., Guide to Reference Books, 37. 


National ‘‘Standards for Graphic Presentation,’’ list of, 
136-138. 
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Numbering: of footnotes, 106-107; of tables, 117; of 
illustrations, 133; of pages, 152-153. 
Numbers, rules for use in the manuscript, 127-129. 


Objectivity, definition of and as a characteristic of scien- 

tific documents, 8-9. 

Omissions: how indicated in quotations, 113-114; in 
tables, 121, 123. 

Op. cit., definition and use of, 105. 

Opinions: fallability of, 8-9; example of an author’s 
opinion, 11-12; example of a so-called authority’s 
opinion, 12-13; example of a committee’s opinion, 
13-14; example of a majority’s opinion, 14. 

Oral discourse, rules for quoting, 114. 

Order of the parts of the thesis, 147-148. 

Organization chart, example of, 195. 

Organization of material: importance and difficulty of, 
82; humanizing knowledge, 82-83; suggestions on 
the organization of material, 84-86. 

Original sources. See Primary sources. 

Outline: as an aid in planning the thesis, 28-29; what 
should go in, 29-30. See also Table of Contents. 


P., pp., use of, 45, 46, 109. 

Paper: kind for questionnaires, 73-74; for illustrations, 
143; for the manuscript proper, 155-156. 

Paragraph structure, 95. 

Partiality, avoidance in scientific documents, 9-10. 

Percent and percentage, use of, 129. 

Periodical indexes, listed, 36-37. 

Periodicals, as sources of data, 36-37. 

Periods, use in tables, 120. 

Personal-investigation method: definition, 53; advan- 
tages of, 53-55; kinds of sources of data, 55-58. 

Photostating, of tables, 125. 

Pictorial presentation. See Illustrations. 

Plagiarism, avoidance of, 111-112. 

Planning the attack: importance of planning, 28-29; 
making a general outline of the thesis, 29-30; se- 
curing suggestions on general planning, 30-31. 

Prejudices, avoidance of, 9-10. 

Primary sources, definition and when to use, 55-58, 
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Problem: selecting, 19-26; delimiting, 26-28; planning, 
28-31. 

Proofreading: of figures, 129; of the whole manu- 
script, 155; how to proofread, 165-167; proof- 
reader’s symbols, 167-169. 

Publication of thesis: why publish, 158-159; getting the 
copy in good form, 159-161; seeking a publisher, 
162-163; specifying the kind and size of type, 163- 
165; proofreading, 165-169; copyrights, 170-173. 

Publisher of thesis, seeking a, 162-163. 


Questionnaire method: wide-spread use of, 58-62; 
standards which questionnaires should meet, 63-74; 
a sample questionnaire, 199. 

Quotations: from secondary sources, 57-58; direct, 112; 
indirect, 112-114; of oral discourse, 114. 


Random sample, definition of and when to use, 75-76. 

‘Readability, as a characteristic of scholarly documents, 
10-11. oe 

Reference indexes, kind to use, 107, 120-121. 

References: how to find pertinent ones for the working 
bibliography, 35-37; which to include in the final 
bibliography, 49-50; citing to, 101-110. 

Referring to tables and illustrations, 122, 134. 

Relation, causal and coincidental, 17. 

Research: what it is, 3-4; what it is not, 4- 6; value to 
society, 5; criteria to keep in mind in selecting 
research problems, 22-26. 

Roman numerals: use in numbering volumes of maga- 
zines, 45; in numbering tables, 117. 

Roman type, 163-164. 

Rules in tables, 124. 


Sampling data, 75-76. 

Scientific documents, characteristics of, 7-11. 

Secondary sources, definition and when to use, 55-58. 

Selected bibliography, compared with a complete bib- 
liography, 49-50. 

Selection of the problem: responsibility for selecting, 
| 19-21; making a written record of live problems, 21; 
when to select, 22; criteria for selecting, 22-26. 

Sentence structure, 94. 
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Shortcomings of data, mentioning, 74-75. 

Silence, reasoning from as a violation of scientific pro- 

, cedure, 15. 

Slosson, Edwin E., 96-99. — 

Small capitals, how indicated, 163-164. 

Sourees: necessity for indicating, 10, 16; references to 
examine in making the working bibliography, 35-37; 
primary and secondary, 55-58. 

Spacings: of footnotes, 108; of direct quotations, 112; 
in tables, 125; in other material, 154. 

Specifications for prblication, 163-165. 

Statistical tables. See Tables. 

Statistics; importance of accuracy, 7; presentation in 
tables, 116-129. 

Style: importance in English, 11, 95-96; consistency in 
bibliographies, 41-42. 

Subjectivity, definition of, 8. 

Subtitle, retaining in book titles, 44. 

Summary: what it should contain, 30, 87-88; where it 
should appear, 88; of work of other persons, 34. 

Summary columns, in tables, 123-124. 

Summary tables, 123. 


Table of Contents: standards for and what it should 

contain, 144-145; example, 178. 

Tables: numbering, 117; headings, 117-118; use of 
capitals in, 118-119; use of abbreviations in, 119; 
use of periods in, 120; use of the dollar sign, 120; 
use of the decimal point, 120; footnotes, 120-121; 
omission of data in, 121; simple tables, 121; intro- 
ducing, 122; referring to, 122; short and long 
tables, 123; summary and distribution, 123; sum- 
mary columns, 123-124; rules in, 124; spacing of 
lines, 125; checking the data of, 125; discussion 
of, 125-127; use of numbers in, 127-129; making 
a List of Tables, 146. 

Title: of thesis, 29; of illustrations, 133-134. 

Title page, sample, 177. 

Titles, use in referring to persons, 109. 

Trial and.error method, avoidance of, 28. 

Truth, penchant for among scientists, 10, 13-14. 

Type: kind of, 163-164; size of, 164-165. 
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Types of theses: experimental, 32; historical, 323, de- 
seriptive, 32-33.’ 

Typing the thesis: using one side of paper, 152; num- 
bering the pages, 152-153; margins, 153; divisions 
of words, 153-154; spacing, 154; selecting a typist, 
154; proofreading, 155; neatness in first-draft, 155; 
kind of paper to use, 155-156; number of copies, 156. 

Typist: checking the work of, 8; selecting, 154. 


Unity: definition of and how to secure, 84-85; in 
tables, 121. 


Verification, as a characteristic of scientific documents, 10. 
Violations of the principles of scientific procedure, ex- 
amples of, 11-17. 


Words, importance of choice of, 93-94. 

Working bibliography: purposes of and when to organ- 
ize, 834; how to find pertinent references, 35-37; use 
of filing cards, 37-38; library call-number, 39; an- 
notation of references, 39; criteria for bibliographi- 
eal data, 39-42; bibliographical data to secure, 
42-46; sample bibliographical entries, 46-48. 


Zero, when to use in tables, 121. 
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